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OUT THEY GO 


REGARDLESS OF COST! 


$2,500,000 STOCK OF USED CARS 


ALL MAKES - ALL MODELS: 





TO FIT YOUR 
INCOME 


You may not need a cent 
in cash to take advantage 
of these big bargains. 
Your own car probably 
will cover the necessary 
down payment. And, the 
dealer will arrange low, 
easy time-payments for 
the balance. 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


(On All Units with “R&G”"’ or ‘‘Square Deal’’ Tag) 


ALL PRICES SLASHED! 
Buy Now and Save Money 


Take advantage today of this mammoth used car and 
truck sale . . . Beat the price advance due in the spring 
by buying NOW. 


During this great sale, every used car and truck in Ford 
Dealers’ stocks will carry a special sale-tag ... All 
prices have been slashed to give you the best bargains in 
years! 


Because of the big swing to the 1937 Ford V-8, many of 
the best Used Cars have come to the Ford Dealers. This 
is a “clean-sweep sale.” Inventories are big and must 
be reduced. 


A complete selection of all types, makes and models— 
10,000 cars include thousands that bear the exclusive Ford 
“R&G” emblem. These cars have been thoroughly re- 
conditioned. They carry a written money-back guarantee. 


See the outstanding bargains at your Ford Dealer’s today. 
Don’t delay. Take advantage of these sensational, cut 
prices to drive a better car. Come early. Take your pick 
of the best bargains! 


LL PRICES 








WRITTEN 


MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 


Ford Dealers’ exclusive 
“R&G” plan makes used 
cars as safe to buy as new 
ones. With an “R&G” 
car, you get a written 
guarantee of the car's 
actual condition. You get 
the Ford Dealer’s written 
promise, too, to refund 
your money 100 per cent 
if you are not 100 per 
cent satisfied. 








SEE YOUR NEAREST FORD DEALER 
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Qur Advertisers 
and Qurselves 


@ ADVERTISING IS NEWS, TOO. 

We point with pride to our adver- 
tisements as a potent supplement to 
our editorials. Keep abreast of the 
“news.” Read the editorials and an- 
swer the advertisements. And say that 
you saw the advertising in your ILLI- 
NoIs TEACHER. Advertising Manager, 
Miss G. C. Rawson, 307 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to 
help you get in touch with products or 
services you cannot find offered by 
present advertisers. 


@ INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM 

in your classes is easily maintained 
when you use the generous and worth- 
while material prepared by commercial 
firms. You, as well as your pupils, 
will enjoy the Greyhound booklet, 
“This Amazing America,” with its 140 
pictures and descriptions of America’s 
most amazing and unusual things and 
places. StromBecker’s “Historical Lo- 
comotives”’ traces the history of Ameri- 
can locomotive development. “War 
on Colds,” a booklet, and a letter- 
writing project are obtainable from 
Smith Brothers. Binney & Smith offer 
a booklet showing two color wheels 
with their new assortment of water 
colors. The American Seating Com- 
pany’s booklet, “Guardian of Eyes 
and Health at School,” will be sent 
upon request and without charge. The 
advertising of these companies in this 
issue will tell you how to send for the 
above material. 

The advertising of textbook publish- 
ers will serve to guide you in making 
recommendations this spring for fall. 


@ TRAVEL? Europe — America — 

Canada—Mexico—Japan. Which 
shall it be? Escorted tour—Independ- 
ent. How shall it be? Whichever and 
however, it shall be! Teachers, more 
than others, know the value and pleas- 
ure of travel, and have the time and 
opportunity to take advantage of it. 

A variety of European tours and 
itineraries are provided by Raymond- 
Whitcomb. Through Intourist and 
Open Road, you can see Russia. Fin- 
land entices you with travel under the 
midnight sun. 

Greyhound provides bus transporta- 
tion for your ’round America travels; 
and the Great Northern and Powers 
Tours will arrange trips by rail. You 
can visit Canada and the Pacific North- 
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west by going on a personally con- 
ducted, all-expense ‘tour via the Great 
Northern Railway; arranging for an 
all-expense tour through Canadian Pa- 
cific Hotels; or, either pay-as-you-go 
or travel the all-expense plan on the 
Milwaukee Road. 

The Southern Pacific offers you the 
west coast of Mexico route to or from 
Mexico City. The great World Edu- 
cational Conference at Tokyo in Au- 
gust is drawing attention to Japan and 
the Orient. The N. Y. K. Line has 
special arrangements for including the 
Conference in tours of the East. The 


Great Northern will have a 68-day 
tour to Japan. 

Both independent and conducted 
tours to all parts of the world can be 
arranged through Hayes Travel Serv- 
ice. If you are interested in trailer 
travel, write Mr. Williams of Kirkland. 


® STUDY? A course of study in en- 

tirely new surroundings can be as 
interesting as a trip. Universities and 
colleges in Canada, Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and Wyoming, as well 
as Illinois, have courses that will allow 
you to combine business with pleasure. 




















WHEN TEACHERS NEED TO BORROW 
THEY GET FRIENDLY HELPFUL SERVICE 
AT HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 














NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS 
REQUIRED 


Just Your Signature—Loans made by mail 


@ Perhaps you'll never have to borrow mon- 
ey. But if sometime you need a loan to pay 
up accumulated bills or to meet a sudden 
emergency, you can get it at Household Fi- 
nance. Quickly. Privately. Without embarrass- 
ment. You alone sign for your loan. No one 
except ourselves will know anything about 
it. For your convenience, monthly payments 
may be spread over a long period of time. If 
inconvenient for you to call at one of our 
offices, you may borrow by mail without delay. 


Constructive Counsel in Money 
Management 

This confidential service is conducted by peo- 
ple intimately acquainted with teachers’ mon- 
ey problems. Here a loan becomes part of a 
constructive plan to reorganize the borrower's 
financial affairs and put them on a sound basis. 

By aid in budgeting and better money man- 
agement Household has helped hundreds of 
teachers to get permanently out of debt. To 
promote sound personal finances Household 
has published a series of pamphlets on better 
buymanship and money management. Many 
home economics teachers use these publica- 


tions for reference and as class room manuals. 

You may get acquainted with Household's 
broad service to teachers by calling at the 
nearest office. Or mail the coupon for com- 
plete details so you will have the informa- 
tion handy for future reference. 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CHIcAGo— 2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 0888 





ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 

Aurora— Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON— 5th 
Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bidg., Phone 4765 

CHAMPAIGN—4th FL, 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 3410 

Decatur—4th FL, 
Citizens Bank 
Bidg., Phone 5277 

Freerort—3rd FIi., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 

GaLessuRG—4thF1., 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bldg. — 
6226 Main 


Jougrt—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Joliet 6184 


Mouins— 4th Floor, 
Fiith Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 


Psoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


RockrorD—6th F1., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd F1., 
210 Washington 
St., Wauk 
Bank Buildi 
Ont. 7110 


State 


Household charges the low monthly rate 


of 22%. 


This is substantiall 


below 


the lawful maximum on all loans. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above— mail to nearest office) 


FREE sooxcers ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired. 
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hold Finance Loan Plan 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
for School Teachers.” I understand this re- 
quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 








MANY important inventions were 
first used for amusement: the gyroscope 
existed as a toy before it was used 
seriously as a stabilization device; ether 
was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 


~~ 

UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith 
Geographies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. 
Smith is the only geography author who 
visited every country about which he 
wrote (except North and South Poles); 
took many of his own pictures; and 
wrote the texts in the first person. 


Although Leonardo da Vinci 
spent much time devising 
ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention 
of the submarine boat be- 
cause he felt it was too satanic to be 
placed in the hands of men. 


te al 

WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to 
Paris in 1823, he had but one accom- 
plishment—beautiful penmanship. Du- 
mas’ THE THREE MUSKETEERS is one 
of the widely read titles in THz WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE PopuLar Cxassics SERIES, 
which now comprises 35 literary master- 
pieces. Send for full list of titles. 


Bn 
hah 


— 
BOYS and girls of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland are measured for their first 
pair of skis when they are three years old. 


abridgment nor an expansion 


.) 

. a of any other dictionary was 
THe WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE 
WInsTon SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. There is an edition of “‘the 
modern authority” for every school 
need. May we help you solve your 
dictionary problem? 


Ft al 
LARGEST lump of gold ever mined 
—weighing 150 pounds—was found in 
Australia just below the surface of a road 
where wagonshad been passing every day. 


oo 
REMARKABLE bas been the suc- 
cess of schools using the Cleveland Plan 
for the teaching of modern languages. 
The Cleveland Plan is based upon the 
philosophy that “the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our 
speech.” Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator 
of the Plan, says, “You have to see a 
word 100 times to recognize it. Hear it 
20 times and see it 5, and you may claim 
it as your friend.” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRAN- 
cals Pour COMMENGCANTS, by E. B. 
de Sauzé. Wish complete information? 


The original school diction- 
ary actually made for boys 
and girls and neither an 





Going to Make a Speech? by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York City. Cloth. 359 pages. Price, $3. 

Here is a book by a public speaker of 
wide experience primarily addressed to the 
adult who wants some hints in addressing 
an audience. The book is intensely practical 
in its treatment of the things to be considered 
by the tyro from the “invitation” to the 
“afterglow.” 


More for Your Money, by H. Bennett. 
Chemical Publishing Company of New York, 
Inc., 148 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
Cloth. 251 pages. Price, $2.75. 

This is a consumer’s guidebook that con- 
fines itself to types of products and material, 
thus avoiding reference to trade names that 
may represent one standard of excellence to- 
day and another tomorrow. Typical informa- 
tion: how to detect diseased meat, whether a 
soap will irritate your skin, how to test your 
milk and other foods for adulterants, how 
you can distinguish between good straw and 
cheap paper hats. The author is a distin- 
guished chemist. 


If I Were Going, Book Three in The Alice 
and Jerry Books, by Mabel O’Donnell and 
Alice Carey. Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated in black 
and white, and color. 344 pages. 

So much can be said for the physical at- 
tractiveness of these books that one must not 
overlook saying of Book III, as of earlier 
books in the series, that it meets the most 
exacting standards of recent experimentation 
in the teaching of reading and in addition 
reaches a new high in pupil interest with its 
continuous story, based on possible child ex- 
perience, with real plot, unity, continuity 
and style. This time the leading character is 
Mr. Sanders, railway station agent of Friend- 
ly Village, friend of children, who takes a 
trip abroad. Illinois teachers may take pride 
in the work of Miss O’Donnell, who is a 
primary supervisor in Aurora. 


Art Appreciation for Children. The Teach- 
er’s Guidebook for Art Stories, Books One, 
Two and Three, by William G. Whitford 
and Edna B. Liek. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 224 pages. Price, 
free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied 
with Art Stories. To others the price is 28c, 
list less the usual discount when quantities 
are ordered or 25c, postpaid, for a single 
copy. 

This is a complete course of study and 
teacher’s handbook for primary-grade art 
appreciation, with lesson plans for each selec- 
tion in Art Stories, Books I to III, a bibli- 
ography, teaching helps, etc. One of the 
Curriculum Foundation Series. 


Beacon Lights of Literature, Grade Eight, 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, 128 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 749 pages. 

This book contains seventy-two selections, 


many of them from modern literature, 
grouped around eleven centers of interest. 
Two additional sections are provided—“Ap- 
preciating Motion Pictures” and “Appreciat- 
ing Radio Broadcasts.” All thirteen sections 
are in accord with the recommendations of 
the Nation Council of Teachers of English 
as embodied in An Experience Curriculum in 
English. 


We See the World, by Gladys F. Rine- 
hart. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 284 pages. 


A Study of Teachers’ 
Salaries 


@ SIX rural teachers in the 13 coun- 
ties of the Southern Division* of 
the I.E.A. receive less than $50 per 
month; 65 receive from $50-$59 
monthly. There are 18 rural teachers 
in this wage bracket in Massac County 
alone. The average monthly salary 
paid a city superintendent in Johnson 
County is $85; in Hardin County the 
corresponding figure is $118.33. Fifty- 
seven high-school teachers in the 13 
counties receive less than $100 a 
month. It must be borne in mind that 
in the low-wage districts in all proba- 
bility the school is operating for the 
minimum term which permits partici- 
pation in state funds—eight months, 
so that annual salaries of from $400 
to $500 are not unusual, and we have 
yet to take account of districts months 
behind in the payment of salaries. 
These facts were brought to light in 
a study recently completed by Elbert 
Fulkerson, principal of the Carterville 
Community High School. The fig- 
ures are based on salaries paid this 
year and were compiled from returns 
including practically every teacher in 
the 13 counties. They clearly indicate 
the need of minimum wage legislation 
and increased state aid. Regarding 
the latter it is interesting to note that 
Saline and Williamson counties, two 
of the lowest ranking counties from the 
standpoint of assessed valuation per 
pupil in A.D.A., are maintaining aver- 
age monthly salaries for rura! teachers 
of $97.81 and $91.59, respectively, 
thus topping the list of the Southern 
Division counties in this respect. The 
willingness of the taxpayers of these 
counties to tax themselves at a rate 
that entitles their school districts to 
special aid from the State and of the 
teachers to stand solidly for a living 
wage possibly explains this situation. 





~ *Hamilton County, only recently annexed to the 
Southern Division, is not included. The 13 counties 
are: Alexander, Franklin, Gallatin, Hardin, Jackson, 
Johnson, Massac, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Saline, Union, 
and Williamson. 
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Does the Public Want Good Schools? 


“It would be a good thing if only you could get the 
public to accept it,” is frequently the response with 
which suggestions concerning improvements in 
public school administration are met. Who knows 
what any considerable cross section ef the public 
thinks about public education? The results of a 
serious effort to find an adequate answer to this 
question may surprise you. 


ORE than a year ago the Su- 
perintendents’ Round Table of 
Northern Illinois, an organiza- 

tion including more than one hundred 
superintendents in its membership, au- 
thorized a study of the public school 
in its community relationships. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
duct this survey, with Dr. Leonard 
Wheat, superintendent of schools, 
Western Springs, Illinois, as chairman. 
To two of its members, Dr. Chris De 
Young, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, and the writer, was assigned the 
topic, “What the Public Knows and 
Wants to Know About Its Schools,” 
Under the caption, “Views of the Pub- 
lic on Current Problems in Public Edu- 
cation,” a survey instrument was pre- 
pared. This questionnaire included 
sixty-four specific items grouped under 
the following major aspects of public 
school administration: 


. Plant 

. Administration and Organization 
. Internal Organization 

. Financial Support 

. Teacher Training, Salary, Tenure 
. Curriculum 

. Public Relations 


Aware of the uncertainty of ques- 
tionnaires, the committee decided to 
conduct this investigation by means of 
personal interviews. Mr. J. E. Hickey, 
principal, junior high school, Glen El- 
lyn, Illinois, working under the direc- 
tion of the committee and of Dr. Claude 
W. Reavis of the University of Chi- 
cago, conducted the interviews. Two 
hundred personal interviews were made 
in two suburban communities. Care 
was taken to make this sampling rep- 
resentative by selecting people propor- 
tionately distributed among the fol- 
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lowing classifications: citizens with 
and without children in school; prop- 
erty owners and non-property owners; 
men and women; and citizens over 
forty and citizens under forty years 
of age. Since no significant differences 
were disclosed by these various classi- 
fications, only urban and rural re- 
sponses are differentiated. 

After the interviews were completed, 
the committee decided that question- 
naires more widely, distributed might 
produce interesting supplementary or 
confirmatory data. If the question- 
naire results agreed with those of the 
interviews, the effeet would be to in- 
crease the validityjof the study, be- 
cause of the wider base. If the data 
disagreed, the points of difference 
might offer an interesting comparison 
between the two methods, but the in- 
terview study would have to stand on 
its own merits and upon the somewhat 
limited sampling. 


Do the Schools Cost Too Much? 


Questionnaires were received from 
the suburban area and some downstate 
cities, villages and rural communities. 
Again the sampling was made as rep- 
resentative as possible. When the re- 
sults were tabulated, the agreement 
with the interview findings was marked. 
The average difference in replies was 
only 5.7 percent, while in only two 
cases out of 64 was the majority opin- 
ion reversed. The limits of this article 
will not permit a reproduction of the 
tabulations or the interpretation of 
the major portion of the data. Com- 
ment can be. made only upon a few 
of the high lights of the study. 

Interesting light is shed upon some 
of the proposals that are being dis- 
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By V. L. BEGGS, Elmburst 


cussed throughout the State today. On 
every hand self-constituted spokesmen 
of the distressed taxpayer would have 
us believe that schools have always 
cost too much and that the tax-paying 
public favors drastic reduction in 
school support, or at best, will tolerate 
nothing better than the status quo. The 
results of this study supply emphatic 
denial of this assumption. In respect 
to the question, “Do you believe that 
public schools cost too much even in 
normal times?” 83 percent of the 
urban population and 90 percent of 
the rural population replied with an 
unequivocal “No.” 

Much discussion has also centered 
around the question of an increased 
State distributive fund and in some 
of the “high places” the assertion is 
made that such an increase is not feas- 
ible or necessary. Neither, we are told, 
will it be accepted by the public. Yet 
when given an opportunity to express 
themselves, 91 percent of the urban 
and 89 percent of the rural population 
answered “Yes” to the direct question, 
“Do you believe that the State should 
make a larger contribution to the sup- 
port of the public schools than it does?” 
The moot question of high-school par- 
ticipation in state aid was also deci- 
sively disposed of. Ninety-four per- 
cent of the urban and 90 percent of 
the rural population agreed that the 
high school should participate in state 
aid and 90 percent and 78 percent, 
respectively, believed that it should 
participate on the same basis as the 
elementary school. 

The majority opinion was equally 
expressive on some of the current ques- 
tions of administration. The recom- 
mendation of the Educational Commis- 
sion of Illinois that “a State Board of 
Education be created” was endorsed 
by 76 percent of the urban and 73 
percent of the rural population. Their 
dissatisfaction with the “present or- 
ganization and administration of pub- 
lic schools in Illinois” was expressed 
by a majority of 72 percent of the 
urban and 68 percent of the rural popu- 
lation. They also registered their dis- 
approval of the confusion, multiplicity 
and overlapping in the school-district 
organization of Illinois today. In re- 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Public Relations Activities Are Increasing 


Meeting of Division Representatives Brings 
Out Evidence of Support of State Program 


By B. 1. GRIFFITH, Director of Public Relations, Illinois Education Association 


ES, we are working hard in our 

community to inform the public 

of the need for a more adequate 
system of state support of schools. We 
have had mass meetings, conferred with 
legislators, shown the “Minimum Edu- 
cational Opportunity Program” slides 
before luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, 
and Parent-Teacher associations. The 
local post of the American Legion is 
working with us on the educational pro- 
gram, but what are the other parts of 
the State doing? 

This question, which is asked fre- 
quently, is an important one for the 
reason that random, spasmodic activity 
has little effect. My reply is that the 
movement is state-wide. All parts of 


the State, with a few exceptions, are 
cooperating in the I.E.A. public rela- 
tions program. A recent meeting of 
the Public Relations Council demon- 
strates the truth of this statement, al- 
though four Divisions were not repre- 
sented. The Southern Division, which 
is most active, was not represented be- 
cause of weather conditions. Another 
Division not represented has a definite 
public relations program, leaving only 
two Divisions without well defined pub- 
lic relations programs. 

The reports madé at the meeting may 
suggest additional activity for your 
community. The legislative session is 
now under way. April and May are 
the important months. Increase your 








What Do You 


@ IN spite of the I.E.A. public rela- 

tions program a great deal of ig- 
norance still exists on school problems. 
What do you know about Illinois’ sys- 
tem of schools? 

The Legislature is now in session. 
Many important bills are pending. The 
legislative program of the I.E.A. needs 
your understanding and support. The 
following questions concern only the 
simple fundamentals of state school 
support and the I.E.A. legislative pro- 
gram. Check your information. An- 
swer the following questions, then turn 
to page 225 and check your answers: 

1. The percent of common school sup- 
port coming from the state government in 
Illinois is approximately (Check one) 10 per- 
cent.... 20 percent.... 50 percent.... 

2. The receipts of the State Treasurer 
during the depression have (Check one) been 
cut in half.... remained stationary.... been 
doubled. ... 

3. The Constitution of Illinois places the 
supreme authority for public education in the 
(Check one) county superintendent of 
schools.... State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion.... General Assembly... . 

4. The state government in Illinois sup- 
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Know? 


ports high-school education by a yearly flat 
grant for each pupil in average daily attend- 


The state government in Illinois sup- 
ports high-school education by a yearly flat 
grant for each pupil in average daily attend- 


6. The state distributive fund for schools 
in Illinois now totals annually $ 

7. Illinois’ ranking in state support of the 
common schools per pupil among the 48 
states now is (Check one) 13th.... 21st.... 
36th.... 

8. The legislative program of the Illinois 
Education Association calls for: 

a. State support of the elementary schools 
by flat grant to all districts for each resident 
elementary pupil in average daily attendance 
of $ . 

b. State support of high schools by flat 
grant to all districts for each resident high 
school pupil in average daily attendance 


c. State equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity contingent upon a local educational 
tax rate of 75c for elementary schools up to 

and for high schools up to 


d. A minimum wage law providing for a 
minimum yearly wage of $ 

e. An annual state distributive fund of 
approximately $ 


activities during these two months. 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, of the Central 
Division, reported that their public re- 
lations committee had met with repre- 
sentatives from each county in the 
Division and suggested to them that 
they contact their legislators; they had 
had three speakers at mass meetings; 
they had been given permission to 
print anything they care to and dis- 
tribute the information to the teachers 
in the Division. 

Mr. Ralph Robb, also of the Central 
Division, added to Mr. Handlin’s re- 
port that they. were planning to offer 
three pages of the printed program for 
their annual meeting in March to the 
state office of the I.E.A. for the use of 
any material that the state office wished 
to have printed there, and he suggested 
that this would be one of the best 
methods to reach the teachers, each of 
whom would be sure to receive a copy 
of the printed program. He also an- 
nounced that students would present 
the I.E.A. program at commencement 
exercises. 

Mr. Robert C. Keenan, of the Chi- 
cago Division, said that bulletins had 
been sent to large mailing lists con- 
taining names outside of the teaching 
profession, slides and film strips had 
been used and also offered for loan 
purposes to civic groups in Chicago, 
and a large number of the pamphlets 
had been distributed. 

Mr. V. L. Beggs, of the DuPage Val- 
ley Division; said that an announce- 
ment of their speakers’ bureau, consist- 
ing of three men who attended the 
Speakers’ School, had been sent to all 
superintendents and officers of civic 
organizations in the Division. He 
stated that they had used the slides to 
some extent and that mass meetings 
featuring panel discussions had been 
held. Pamphlets had been distributed, 
and teacher councils had held panel 
discussions. He reported that Mr. 
Tibbetts planned to call a meeting of 
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all the superintendents for the purpose 
of intensifying the use of the slides, 
speakers’ bureau, and the purchase of 
additional bulletins. 

Prof. J. A. Clement, of the East 
Central Division, reported they had 
had speakers at their Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings, had made use of 
newspaper publicity, had distributed 
pamphlets, and that they had planned 
in the near future to begin a more or- 
ganized effort in public relations work. 

Mr. J. Roy Leevy, of the Eastern 
Division, said their public relations 
committee consisted of one representa- 
tive from each county in the Division. 
Their executive committee had ap- 
proved a budget for their use, they 
were soon to print a new bulletin, they 
were contacting civic groups, were pre- 
paring a broadcasting program to be 
given over the Tuscola Station at least 
twice a month, were trying to influence 
counties to organize county teachers’ 
organizations, had contacted newspa- 
per publishers, had purchased a set of 
slides, and distributed bulletins issued 
by the state office. 

Mr. H. D. Anderson, of the Illinois 
Valley Division, said that the slides 
had been shown to every civic club in 
two of the counties in the Division, 
and that an effort was being made to 
have them shown before every P.T.A. 
in the Division. They had contacted 
the papers and also held a courtesy 
banquet, to which all the editors were 
invited. They contacted their legisla- 
tors personally. 

Mr. Ben A. Sylla, of the Lake Shore 
Division, reported they had distributed 
a large number of pamphlets, had cir- 
cularized the Division with candidates’ 
replies, had speakers at work in the 
field, had purchased three sets of slides, 
and were training teachers to present 
the slides, had distributed a copy of the 
handbook to every delegate of their rep- 
resentative body, had sent a circular let- 
ter to all of the delegates, urging them 
to make arrangements to have slides 
presented before P.T.A.’s, etc., in- 
formed district directors of the P.T.A. 
that slides were available and that 
speakers could be supplied, and an- 
nounced to American Legion posts that 
slides were available. They were plan- 
ning to get out a public relations bul- 
letin'soon. Mr. Sylla suggested that 
the children be taught first and then 
let them teach the parents. 

Mr. R. O. Gibbons, of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Division, stated that they 
have a speakers’ bureau and a number 
of talks had been made to teacher 


groups. Slides had been shown, panel 
discussions held at P.T.A. meetings, 
letters sent to legislators, and bulletins 
distributed. A dinner meeting with 
members of the Legislature was ar- 
ranged by five of the school men. 
They discussed school problems and 
legislation in general. The Division 
broadcasts once a week over a local 
radio station. A Quincy newspaper 
carries a school page each Sunday. 

Mr. Roland McCannon, of the 
Northeastern Division, reported that 
they have a speakers’ bureau, had dis- 
tributed pamphlets, and made use of 
newspaper publicity. 

Mr. M. R. Stephan, of the North- 
western Division, stated that the re- 


leases from the state office were printed 
in the school paper, slides had been 
shown to high-school student assem- 
blies, debates had been given at P.T.A. 
programs, in addition to efforts already 
mentioned by the other Divisions. 

Mr. H. R. Lissack, of the Rock 
River Division, suggested the use of 
rural Reading Circle groups. He said 
they have three speakers in each coun- 
ty; they held a banquet for newspaper 
editors. He commented on the news 
releases, saying they were not of enough 
local interest. Legionnaires in each 
district are being selected to present 
the slides to local Legion Posts. Mr. 
Lissack stated that a survey had been 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Cartoon by Carol Milgrim, Quincy Sr. High School. Entered in the |.E.A. American Edu- 


cation Week Contest. 


@ ILLINOIS’ state school fund looks up to California's wide-eyed. 
In fact our school fund looks up to the state school funds of most 
states. Ours is less than one-half the average for all states when 
considered on a per pupil basis. A state distributive fund of $29,- 
779,000 would provide $25.67 per pupil in average daily attendance 
in Illinois, or a little less than the average for all states of $26.12. 
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School Elections 


A time-saving discussion of pertinent 
sections of the School Law 


By T. A. REYNOLDS 


Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield 





ECTION 106 of the School Law 
) provides that the annual election 

of school directors shall be on 
the second Saturday of April. The 
annual school election this year will 
be held on Saturday, April 10. 

It may be that certain schools have 
taken advantage of “An Act relating 
to the time certain village, park dis- 
trict and school elections may be held,” 
which was passed by the 59th General 
Assembly and approved July 3, 1935. 
This Act provides: 


Any village or park district whose elections 
under the statutes of this State are required 
to be held on the third Tuesday in April, and 
any school elections which under the statutes 
of this State are required to be held on the 
second Saturday in April, may upon the 
adoption of this Act in the manner provided 
in section 2 hereof be held on the first Tues- 
day in April. 

In the event two or more of the political 
subdivisions referred to in this Act adopt 
the provisions of this Act and their elections 
are held on the same day and in the same 
locality, they shall have the same voting 
hours, same polling places and the same 
precinct election officials. 

Any village, park district or school dis- 
trict may avail itself of the benefits of this 
Act by adopting an ordinance or resolution 
to that effect, on or before sixty (60) days 
prior to an election in such political subdi- 
vision. Upon the adoption of said ordinance 
or resolution, a copy of the same shall be 
certified to the proper officer or board of 
election commissioners having the duty of 
printing the ballots for use at said elections 
on or before fifty (50) days prior to the elec- 
tion and thereupon said election shall there- 
after be held on the first Tuesday in April. 
The cost of holding said elections shall be ap- 
portioned equally between the political sub- 
divisions participating in said elections. 


It is clear that any school district 
may avail itself of the provisions of 
this Act by adopting a resolution to 
that effect. It is, however, discretion- 
ary with boards of education or boards 
of school directors as to whether they 
will change the date of the annual 
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school election. So far as I have been 
able to find, there are very few dis- 
tricts in which the date of the election 
has been changed and I see little rea- 
son for changing the date of the school 
election in most of the school districts 
of the State. 


Who May be a School Director? 


Section 105 of the School Law pro- 
vides: 

Any person not a treasurer, or a trustee of 
schools, who has attained to the age of 21 
years, who is a resident of the school dis- 
trict and able to read and write the English 


language, shall be eligible to the office of 
school director. 


Incompatibility 

It is to be noted from the above 
quoted section of the law that the of- 
fices of school board member and town- 
ship treasurer are incompatible; also, 
the offices of school board member and 
school trustee. In general, one person 
cannot at the same time hold two pub- 
lic offices if incompatibility exists be- 
tween the two so held. Incompatibility 
may arise (1) when the law of the 
state specifically prohibits the occu- 
pant of either one of the offices in ques- 
tion from holding the other, and (2) 
where the duties of either office are 
such that the holder of the office can- 
not in every instance, properly and 
fully, faithfully perform all the duties 
of the other office. ‘The acceptance of 
a second public office which is incom- 
patible with another public office held 
by the same person operates ipso facto 
as a resignation of the first office. 
(People v. Haas, 145 Ill. App. 283.) 

The Attorney General has ruled that 
the following offices are incompatible 
with that of school director or mem- 
ber of a board of education: 

1. Rural mail carrier or postmaster. (At- 
torney General’s Report 1917-1918, page 
1015.) 

2. Justice of the peace. (Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Report 1927, page 175.) 

3. Truant officer. (Attorney General’s Re- 
port 1927, page 389.) 

4. County collector. (Attorney General’s 
Report 1927, page 151.) 


5. Judge of municipal court. (Attorney 
General’s Report 1933, page 211.) 


As a general rule, it may be said 
that a judicial office and a ministerial 
office are incompatible. 


Statement of Candidacy 
According to the Attorney General’s 
Opinions for 1933, page 315, “a can- 
didate for president or member of the 
board of education is not required to 
file a statement of candidacy.” In this 
opinion, the Attorney General said: 
Section 126a * * * provides a full and 
complete means for the nomination and 
election of candidates for president and mem- 
bers of boards of education, and elections 


under said section are not now held under 
the Australian Ballot Law. 


The provisions of the law relative 
to the method of electing members of 
boards of school directors and members 
of boards of education vary. 


Nomination of Candidates 

There is at the present time no pro- 
vision in the School Law for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for school direc- 
tors. This is to be regretted because 
certainly a method should be provided 
whereby candidates could be placed 
in nomination and the people of the 
district given an opportunity to con- 
sider the matter of choosing their edu- 
cational representatives prior to the 
day of the election. 


Nominating petitions for members 
of boards of education in common 
school districts having more than 1,000 
inhabitants must be filed 21 days be- 
fore the date of election. (Section 126a 
of the School Law.) 


In township high-school districts or- 
ganized under the general law, peti- 
tions must be filed 10 days prior to 
the date of the election. The method 
of holding the election in township 
high-school districts organized under 
the general law is provided for by Sec- 
tion 86 of the School Law. There are 
certain cases where township high- 
school districts were organized under 
the Township High School Act of 
1911, which was declared invalid by 
the courts and later validated by a 

(Continued on page 228) 
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Sophomores Read for Pleasure 


Other values accrue when natural 
interests and reading ability are 
determining the students reading 


IVE a child a good book—a book 
G that he likes—and the problem 

is not one of forcing him to 
read, but one of convincing him that 
there is something else to do besides 
read. The child knows nothing about 
chronological age, intelligence quo- 
tient, reading age, and all other simi- 
lar terms used in measuring individual 
differences, but he does know some- 
thing about his own interests. Outside 
the classroom, under his own volition, 
he is developing habits that will carry 
over to the leisure time which indus- 
try plans to afford him; and in all 
probability, he is gaining, indirectly it 
is true, implications from his reading 
that will influence his everyday life. 
This sounds like a bit of magic that 
has been created especially to be trans- 
ferred into the schoolroom. How sim- 
ple and yet how effective some guid- 
ance in that reading would be! 

In a sophomore English class of 
twenty-five students at the University 
High School, Urbana, it was decided 
to utilize this “natural interest” in the 
teaching of the novel. The objectives 
of the student for the unit were: (1) 
to read for pleasure; (2) to develop 
leisure time interests; and (3) to use, 
in adjusting himself to society, such 
social implications as would naturally 
grow out of his reading. He did not 
necessarily have to be made conscious 
of his third aim; realization of it was 
a normal outcome as will be seen in 
his answers to question VI of the ques- 
tionnaire. Then the English teacher 
asked herself these questions: “Can I 
help students to realize their aims by 
subjecting the entire class to one clas- 
sic, say Silas Marner? After all, what 
justification have I for selecting that 
particular classic to answer the objec- 
tives of every student?” Since , these 
questions were rather difficult to an- 
swer, in fact, since it was impossible 
to answer in the affirmative, another 
approach had to be made to the teach- 
ing of the novel. Silas Marner was 
made to stand on his own; he was not 
permitted to gain his reading public 
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by being forced upon the students. 
The only concession he was given was 
an hour of slides with comment con- 
cerning George Eliot and her portrayal 
of the Weaver of Raveloe. After that, 
he was read or not read, depending 
entirely upon the students’ interests. 
He lost his crown “classic,” stood up 
with the rest of the novels, and took 
his chance. 


Testing Ability 


Although every.teacher realizes that 
her students vary, that they are not 
“carbon copies,” it is well to use the 
various measuring sticks that are 
available. In this class of twenty-five 
students, standardized test scores sub- 
stantiated the teacher’s knowledge of 
variation in ability. Chronologically 
the ages ran from thirteen to sixteen 
years. According to the scores made 
by the students on the Terman Intelli- 
gence Test, the intelligence quotients 
ranged from 93 to 143, that is, from 
low average to near genius. The Hag- 
gerty Reading Test scores revealed 
that the reading ages ranged from thir- 
teen years to above twenty years. The 
conclusion was obvious that, from the 
standpoint of ability to read and grasp 
meaning, all students could not study 
the same novel and realize their in- 
dividual objectives. 


Discovering Interests 

Here were scientific data; the teach- 
er might have tabulated them, gone to 
a graded reading list, and assigned 
the fourteen year book to the fourteen 
year student. That would have been 
very possible, even rather simple; but 
it is at that point that education should 
get away from a ‘mechanical process. 
If students are to read for pleasure, if 
they are to acquire leisure time inter- 
est, and if they are to gain social im- 
plications, then certainly their inter- 
ests must be taken into consideration. 
To gain some knowledge of these in- 
terests, a test was devised. In order to 
make the test effective, it was given 
under the guidance of a teacher. Stu- 
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By ERNESTINE ANDERSON 
University High School 
University of Illinois 


dents were free to consult the teacher 
or any member of the class. They were 
permitted to go to the library and to 
check with the librarian on titles and 
authors. In other words the teacher 
attempted to create an atmosphere in 
which the student felt he was answer- 
ing questions for his own good. 

In order to indicate the nature of 
the test, some of the questions and an- 
swers are given here. 


I. Name all the books and their authors, 
if you remember them, that you have read 
in the last year. You may go to the 
library to check on those you are not 
sure of if you wish. 


One of the better readers handed in 
a list of twenty-eight books in which 
he included such titles as: Hunters of 
the Silence, Roberts; A Half Mile 
Down, Beebe; Coronado’s Children, 
Dobie; Literary Lapses, Leacock; 
North of the Orient, Lindberg; Show- 
boat, Ferber; A House Divided, Buck. 
A poorer reader had read only seven 
books. They were: When a Cobbler 
Ruled a King, Seaman; Little Men, 
Little Women, and Under the Lilacs, 
Alcott; David Copperfield, Dickens; 
The Resurrection River, Mowery; and 
Rough and Ready, Alger. Startling 
interest differences were revealed. It 
would be impossible to justify the 
studying of one novel by the entire class 
on the basis of the answers to the above 
question alone. 


II. Name the five books you liked best 
and give briefly the reasons for your choice. 


Here again some revealing state- 
ments were found. Literary Lapses— 
“The style is good and the stories are 
humorous.” Portrait of a Dog—“The 
title is very fitting; the author writes 
as if she were talking to you.” Cimar- 
ron—T like all of Edna Ferber’s 
books. I think she is very unusual and 
striking.” The student who had read 
seven books in the past year had just 
one theme song, “I read it because I 
didn’t have any other book to read 
and it was easy.” One could easily 
dramatize that situation and see trag- 
edy in the repetition of “I liked it 
because it was easy.” Evidently this 
student had memories of many books 
that were not “easy.” 

(Continued on page 226) 





Conducting a Mock Election 


The matter of merely 


putting ballots into a 


ballot box may not be 


educative — but this 


project was different 


By ARTHUR G. LARSON, Rockford 


HE social science department of 

the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 

High School has put a great deal 
of stress on the important duty of vot- 
ing. At the time of the last four presi- 
dential elections mock elections have 
been held at the school. The election 
conducted last November was encour- 
aging from every point of view. 

A brief explanation of the organiza- 
tion for this election may be of inter- 
est. First, since the city of Rockford 
has eight wards, each of the regular 
social science teachers’ classes repre- 
sented a ward, thereby teaching the 
ward organization of our city. The 
first-hour class of each teacher repre- 
sented the first precinct of the ward, 
the second-hour class the second pre- 
cinct and so on, to acquaint the pupils 
with the precinct organization. 

Since Illinois has a voters’ perma- 
nent registration law, one day was set 
aside in each class for registration ac- 
cording to the provisions of this law. 
The pupils learned the qualifications 
for voting in Illinois and were required 
to answer the questions put to them 
by the election officers. Each class had 
the’ regular number of judges and 
clerks, who had learned the duties of 
these officials and who took care of 
the poll books and registered the 
student voters. 

During the period immediately pre- 
ceding the election the interest waxed 
keener and the campaign headquar- 
ters of the various parties were be- 
sieged by pupils seeking the latest ma- 
terial for their favorite candidate or 
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party. The teachers took the only 
course open to them, which was an ab- 
solutely neutral viewpoint in regard 
to the election. Pupils were given op- 
portunities to present the views of their 
favorite candidates. Can pupils be- 
come interested in issues of national 
importance or can they grasp an un- 
derstanding of the issues involved in 
the election? There are those who 
would say no, but this was not true in 
our school election. Political speeches 
were made by members in the eighth- 
grade classes which would have been a 
credit to many an experienced political 
leader. Our social science classrooms 
had on display the campaign litera- 
ture of the various candidates and par- 
ties, which might be read at any time. 
This was not the only source from 
which material was gathered as the 
newspapers, magazines and radio fur- 
nished material without end. 

The time consumed for this election 
extended over two months. At the be- 
ginning only one period a week was 
used but as election day neared the en- 
tire period for a week or more was de- 
voted entirely to this purpose. 

The ballot was studied from numer- 
ous angles. First the offices to be vot- 
ed upon were given careful attention 
and then the qualifications which the 
candidate had to have were learned by 
the pupils. The average voter needs 
instruction in how to mark the ballot. 
To vote the straight ticket is the way 
favored by the politician. However, in- 
telligent citizens are learning that the 
party label is no sign of the fitness of 


a candidate for an office. To vote the 
split ticket without spoiling their votes 
for any particular candidate was also 
taught to the pupils. 

The cumulative voting system which 
Illinois has for state representatives 
was explained and the pupils were giv- 
en practice in showing how to vote in 
this manner. This way of marking the 
ballot was not understood by the par- 
ents of many pupils. Several parents 
confessed that through their children’s 
study of the election they had gained 
their first knowledge of what was really 
meant by the cumulative system of 
voting for state representatives. 

To conduct the election an election 
board was organized modeled after 
that of the city of Rockford. The 
county judge, the three election com- 
missioners, the chief clerk, and the 
election board attorney were all repre- 
sented by pupils. This group with the 
cooperation of the social science teach- 
ers organized the election machinery. 

The ballots for the election were 
made up so that the candidates from 
all parties were represented. However, 
the ballot was made smaller than the 
usual size by omitting the names of 
some of the minor candidates. All of 
the national tickets were included, 
however, so that there could be no 
complaint of favoritism for any party. 
Another reason for shortening the 
ballot was so that it might be pos- 
sible for the various classes to vote and 
have the ballots counted during the 
class period on election day. Ballots 

(Continued on page 226) 
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Recent Changes in the Program 
of Teacher Education 


Theory and practice in the education 
of teachers are more closely related 
by three innovations in the program 
of the College of 


HE College of Education of the 
"TV usheahe of Illinois has recently 

effected three changes in its pro- 
gram of teacher-education. Each has 
been made as a phase of the evolution 
of a better program for the education 
of teachers. 

The first of these changes, initiated 
in the fall of 1933, involves the combi- 
nation into a single unit of the two 
courses “Technique of Teaching” and 
“Student Teaching,” which had earlier 
been directed by different instructors. 
Formerly a student in the College of 
Education was required to complete 
both of these courses, but not during 
the same semester. Under the present 
arrangement, the university senior reg- 
isters for “Technique of Teaching” 
and “Student Teaching” during the 
same semester and completes both 
courses under the supervision of the 
head of the University High School 
department in the same subject-matter 
field as that in which the student has 
completed his university major. The 
departments thus organized at present 
are: commercial, English, foreign lan- 
guages, home economics, physical edu- 
cation for men, public school music, 
mathematics, and science. 

The chief apparent advantages re- 
sulting from combining these courses 
are the following: 

1. Close correlation of subject-mat- 
ter and methods of instruction. 

2. Motivation of interest on the part 
of university students in the problems 
of methodology. 

3. Acquisition of more knowledge 
on the part of the instructor in charge 
as to the needs of the university stu- 
dents working under him. 

4. Introduction of curriculum prob- 
lems as a natural and necessary phase 
of teaching. 
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and 


CHARLES W. SANFORD 


Principal, University High School 
University of Lllinoke 


The second change, instituted in 
September, 1935; was the addition of 
one semester hour to the combined 
course in the “Technique of Teach- 
ing” and “Student Teaching” for the 
purpose of offering to student-teachers 
instruction in teaching high-school pu- 
pils to use library materials more ad- 
vantageously. Thus far two sections of 
the combined course have been affect- 
ed by the change, namely, English and 
the social studies. These sections were 
selected because teachers in these areas 
make, or should make, extensive use 
of library materials. The aims for this 
part of the program, as they were for- 
mulated by members of the faculty, 
follow: 


Aims of Library Work 

1. To offer student-teachers such 
non-professional training in li- 
brary classification and catalog- 
ing as will facilitate their use of 
books, periodicals, and graphic 
materials valuable for the en- 
richment of the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

. To provide an opportunity for 
student-teachers to learn to uti- 
lize a school library as part of 
their teaching equipment. 

. To acquaint  student-teachers 
with the book collections of sec- 
ondary-school libraries. 

To realize these aims, members of 

the faculty planned the following units 
of work: 
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I. Library technique 
A. Brief introduction to the deci- 
mal classification and the card- 
catalog. 
B. Use of library aids 

1. General reference books: 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
yearbooks. 

2. Special reference books 
for English, social studies, 
and other subjects. 

. Library standards 

A. Brief consideration of the sta- 
tus of school libraries in Illi- 
nois 

B. Library standards set up by 
the University of Illinois and 
by the North Central Associa- 
tion 

III. Library methods 

A. Concept of the relationship of 
the library to methods of 
teaching, with particular em- 
phasis upon the subject-matter 
areas in which the students are 
doing student-teaching 

. Understanding of the meth- 
ods of teaching the use of the 
library to high-school pupils 

1. Preparation of library les- 
sons 

2. Correlation of lessons in 
the use of the library with 
classroom activities 

While the library phase of the stu- 
dent’s preparation for teaching is fair- 
ly new and will no doubt undergo re- 
vision, it is agreed that those who have 
participated in it thus far have gained 
an understanding of the values to be 
derived from an extensive use of the 
library in instruction; that they have 
acquired some skill in directing pupils 
in the use of the library; and that they 
have improved their own ability to use 
the resources of the library. They have 
also gained some knowledge of the 
types of materials which the school li- 
brary should contain and the sources 
of reliable information concerning such 
materials. 

In September, 1936, the College of 
Education effected a third change in 
its program of teacher-education. With 

(Continued on page 225) 
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Will You Do Your Bit? 


HE next one hundred days are of extreme importance 

to the schools of Illinois. The legislative mill will grind 

quite steadily from now until the latter part of June. 
Many bills affecting the schools have been introduced in 
the 60th General Assembly, and many more will probably 
appear. Some are good and some are bad, but they all 
have their advocates and supporters. 

Here are a few directions to our members in order to 
help them promote the good and defeat the bad bills: 

1. Study the I.E.A. program of legislation published in 
the Ittrnots TEACHER last month, learn what its recom- 
mendations mean, and then give it your active support. In 
many places teachers are forming local clubs to study the 
program and give it their organized support. 

2. Explain the main features of the program to other 
citizens and enlist their support. The following organiza- 
tions have adopted legislative programs containing several 
of the important recommendations in ours: Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Illinois State School 
Board Association, the Illinois Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 
Appeal to the local groups of these organizations to enter 
the campaign in support of their program and to inform 
their own state officers, the members of the Legislature, and 
the Governor what they want done for the schools. This 
should be their campaign more than ours. 

3. Each of the local Divisions of the I.E.A. has a “pub- 
lic relations committee” that is receiving information and 
instruction from this office and is conducting a campaign 
in support of our program. Offer your services to the local 
committee in your Division and follow its directions. 

4. Read everything in this number of the ILLmors 
TEACHER. It will help you to understand what to do and 
how to do it. 

5. Prepare for a really intensive campaign when the 
time comes, probably about May. 

The efficiency of the schools and much of the future 
welfare of children and teachers depend upon what is done 
in the next one hundred days. Will you do your bit? 


A Lesson on School Finance 


OME experiences we have had recently prove that 

many teachers do not know the meaning of many 

terms we use in the discussion of the problems of 
school finance and the recommended solutions. Since there 
will be much discussion of these problems this year and 
in future years, we believe it advisable to define as clearly 
as we can some of the simple terms that we have hereto- 
fore believed were understood by nearly all our readers. 
Certainly all teachers should understand the following 
terms: 
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1, AssEsseD VALUATION. The assessed valuation of any 
school district is the total value of all the taxable property 
in that district as found by the assessor and recorded in 
the books of the county clerk as subject to taxation to 
support the schools for the children in that district. 

2. Tue Tax Levy. The board of education or board of 
directors of each school district has authority to certify to 
the proper officials the amount of money needed to support 
the school or schools in the district for the next school year. 
(See Section 190 of School Law.) 

3. EpucATIONAL Funp AND Burtpinc Funp. Each 
board may levy two different amounts if necessary. The 
educational fund is the amount the board estimates is 
needed for paying teachers, the purchase of fuel and other 
immediately consumable goods necessary in conducting 
the school. The building fund is to be used to erect build- 
ings, to repair and improve school houses, or to procure 
school land. (See Section 189 of School Law for down- 
state, and Section 1891 for Chicago.) 

4. Tax Rate. The tax rate is the percentage of the as- 
sessed valuation that is necessary to yield the amount 
levied. When the levy finally reaches the county clerk, he 
finds the tax rate for the district by dividing the amount 
levied by the assessed valuation. For example, suppose the 
board of a district that has an assessed valuation of 
$850,000 makes a levy of $7225 for educational purposes 
and a levy of $2125 for building purposes. Then the tax 
rate for the first will be eighty-five hundredths of one per- 
cent, or 85 cents on each $100, and the building rate will 
be one-fourth of one percent, or 25 cents on the $100, or 
a total school tax rate of one and one-tenth percent or $1.10 
on each $100 of assessed valuation. Then in extending 
the taxes, the county clerk finds the total school tax of each 
taxpayer by multiplying the assessed value of the property 
owned by that taxpayer by the tax rate. Suppose Mr. 
Johnson has property assessed at $7250 and lives in the 
district that has a school tax rate of $1.10 on the $100. 
Then his school tax will be one and one-tenth percent of 
$7250, or $79.75. 

5. Maximum Lecat Tax Rate. The law sets a maxi- 
mum tax rate, beyond which the county clerk cannot go in 
the extension of school taxes. For most school districts this 
maximum rate is $1.00 for educational purposes and 37% 
cents for building purposes upon the initiative of the 
board, or $1.50 for educational purposes and 50 cents for 
building purposes after authorization by a referendum of 
the people. (See Sections 189 and 189% of School Law.) 

If a school board makes a levy greater than can be 
raised with the maximum legal levy, the county clerk ex- 
tends the taxes only at the maximum rate. For example, 
suppose the board of the district cited in 4 above had sent 
in a levy of $9,000 for educational purposes and $4,000 
for building purposes without any authorization by a vote 
of the people. The county clerk will find that such levies 
will exceed the maximum rates of one percent and three- 
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eighths of one percent, and will extend the taxes only at 
those maximum rates. Therefore, the taxes extended will 
be $8,500 and $3187.50 respectively for the two pur- 
poses regardless of the board’s levy. 

6. Peccep Levy. The maximum legal rate for educa- 
tional purposes in Chicago is one and six-tenths percent, 
or $1.60 on each $100 of assessed valuation without a 
referendum. The assessed valuation of the property in Chi- 
cago is just a little over $2,000,000,000 (two billion dol- 
lars). Therefore, the maximum levy is about $32,000,000. 
But suppose the Chicago board of education needs $45,- 
000,000 for educational purposes in the next year. This 
would require a rate of two and one-fourth percent or 
$2.25 on the $100 of assessed valuation. But rather than 
submit the increased rate to a referendum of the people, 
the board of education comes to the Legislature to ask for 
legislation to permit it to levy either “1.6 percent or 
$45,000,000, whichever may be greater.” The enactment 
of such a law is called “pegging the levy” at $45,000,- 
000. (See Section 189% of School Law.) 

7. DELINQUENT Taxes. When taxes levied for any 
year are not paid by a certain specified time, they are 
called delinquent taxes. After such delinquency date, the 
law requires the taxpayer to pay interest for the time of 
delinquency; and if delinquency is continued, his property 
may be sold for taxes. However, the law is not enforced 
in all cases. For instance, the total amount of delinquent 
taxes in Cook County since 1927 is nearly $400,000,000. 
Of course, this is one of the causes of the shortage of 
school funds in Chicago and elsewhere. 

8. DistripuTIveE Funp. The state distributive fund, or 
state common school fund, is the fund made up of the 
money appropriated from state revenues and distributed to 
the schools mostly on the basis of pupil attendance but 
partly as equalization quotas. This fund now amounts to 
$13,000,000 a year, or this year about one-ninth the cost of 
the schools. This $13,000,000 a year is now collected by 
the State as a part of the sales tax and is transferred to 
the common school fund for distribution on a general 
basis of $11 per pupil in average daily attendance in the 
elementary schools. Therefore, about eight-ninths of school 
support in Illinois this year will come from local district 
property taxes and about one-ninth from the sales tax col- 
lected and distributed by the State. 

9. EQUALIZATION FuNnp. The law provides that if any 
school district makes a levy of as much as one percent 
and the one percent rate does not yield $30 per pupil in 
average daily attendance or $850 per teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools, then the State will contribute out of the 
distributive fund a sufficient amount to augment the yield 
of the one percent rate up to $30 per pupil in average 
daily attendance or $850 per teacher, whichever is greater. 
This is called the “special aid” or the equalization quota 
for the district, and the total amount of such quotas is 
called the equalization fund. (See Sections 211 and 211A 
of School Law.) 

10. Mrnrmum ProcraM. The minimum program recom- 
mended by our organization, and some others, provides 
for a flat distribution of $20 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in both elementary and high schools, instead 
of the present $11 per pupil in the elementary grades only. 
It provides also for special aid for needy districts sufficient 
to supplement a three-fourths of one percent local tax levy 
plus the State’s flat distribution of $20 per pupil up to a 
total of $50 per pupil in elementary grades and $60 per 
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pupil in high-school grades if as much as three-fourths of 
one percent is levied for each such purpose. 

We know it is difficult to understand the terms used 
in the law and in the discussion of the problems of school 
finance unless much study is given to their meaning. But 
we hope that the definitions given above will help you. 
They ought at least to serve as a basis for a discussion led 
by a well-informed leader and for fuller and clearer defi- 
nition by the participants in such discussion. 


Misleading Pollyanna Stories 


UR association has given much publicity to the 

needs of the schools. We have shown that many 

schools are facing financial crises and that others 
see grave danger ahead unless a large increase in state 
aid is granted. We have on file hundreds of examples of 
shortened terms, reduced salaries for teachers, depleted 
equipment, curtailed curriculum and other things disas- 
trous to school efficiency. 

But this publicity is now being counteracted to some 
degree by roseate reports and stilted stories from districts 
that seem to believe they are getting along well. A close 
examination of the finances and records of several of these 
schools shows serious misrepresentations in the newspaper 
reports published. 

For example, a newspaper in a county seat of six or 
seven thousand population not long ago published an ar- 
ticle telling of the sound financial condition of the school 
district. It went on to say that, although the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was issuing a lot of “propaganda” about 
appalling financial conditions, that district was paying all 
bills in cash and the school board had no worries whatever. 

But the editor or the author of the article forgot to add 
that the superintendent’s salary had been cut 40 percent 
and the teachers’ salaries 15 percent and that they 
were poorly paid even in prosperous times. The superin- 
tendent reports also that an art teacher and one other 
teacher were dropped, school supplies reduced, and that 
the teachers are being paid their reduced salaries with 
borrowed money. The editor forgot to state that over half 
the teachers in the elementary grades receive less than 
$800, and that half the teachers in the high school receive 
less than $1300. 

A newspaper in another city of over ten thousand popu- 
lation had a most encouraging report of educational and 
financial affairs in that city. But this article did not men- 
tion the fact that salaries are still reduced 18% percent 
below those of prosperous times and that they were too 
low then, or that thirty-seven teachers are receiving less 
than $800 a year, or that the median salary in that city 
is $240 a year less than the median salary for all cities 
over ten thousand population. 

Now, here are the facts: Many districts that are paying 
their bills and believe they are getting along well, are do- 
ing so at the expense of the teachers, the length of term, 
their supplies and equipment, or other factors making for 
school efficiency. Of course many districts that pay their 
teachers half what they ought to pay can boast of a bal- 
ance over expenditures. 

Please, Mr. Superintendent of such city, state to your 
editor the facts of what your school really needs. We know 
local community pride causes the publication of a lot of 
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Pollyanna articles; but some of these articles are insults 
to your half-paid teachers, and they do not help get the 
state aid your school really needs. 


Social Security for Teachers 


NE of the most urgent problems of society today is 
the problem of preventing large numbers of its in- 
dividual members from suffering destitution in 

times of unemployment or in old age. Labor, industry, and 
both our state and National governments are giving much 
attention to this problem and are working out a solution 
by providing insurance, pensions, and annuities. 

Under a federal law, called the “Social Security Act,” 
employers are required to deduct one percent of the wages 
of all employees under 65 years of age, add an equal 
amount as a tax on the employers, and then pay the total 
to the Federal Government. This money is to be used to 
pay “old age benefits” or annuities to employees after they 
reach the age of 65 years. 

But school districts, school boards, and teachers do not 
come under the provisions of the Act, and no provision 
is made by it for the social security of teachers. Evidently 
the Nation is leaving it to the states to provide for their 
teachers. 

We have teachers pension laws in Illinois; but an emi- 
nent actuary informs us that the law applying to most of 
the State is not on a sound actuarial basis, and that under 
it the fund has already an “accrued liability” of $44,542,- 
473. Therefore, a pension committee of the I.E.A. with the 
advice of this actuary has prepared a bill for a pension 
fund on an actuarial basis, which we hope will be intro- 
duced and enacted by the present General Assembly. 

In advocating the enactment of this improved pension 
law, call attention to the facts stated above—that our 
present pension law is not actuarily sound and that teach- 
ers are excluded from the Federal Social Security Act. 


News From the Front 


E REGRET that limiting circumstances prevent 

sending our legislative bulletins to all our mem- 

bers or to any large number of them. But we can- 
not overcome those circumstances. 

In the last few weeks, we have received requests for 
many more bulletins, lists of committees, and copies of 
bills than we can send or even obtain. The State does not 
print any large number of bills, and our quota is only a 
very few. Therefore, the best we can do is to send brief 
digests or statements of the provisions of bills of particu- 
lar interest to our committees. 

However, we are giving here for the information of all 
our readers digests of the more important bills intro- 
duced in the 60th General Assembly up to March 1. 


Senate Bill No. 1, Stuttle: Provides a State Board of Education of 
9 members to be appointed by the Governor for terms of from 1 to 9 
years with 1 to be appointed each year for 9 years as the terms expire. 
Not more than 3 members shall be residents of any one county, and 
none is to be a teacher. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall be secretary for the Board, and it may employ professional 
and clerical assistance. The Board shall meet quarterly, or oftener 
as business may require. 

The Board is to make a “thorough, continuous, and comprehensive 
investigation of public education in the State,” and shall ea 
report to the Governor in January of each year. It shall also 
make recommendations to the General Assembly on many enumer- 
ated subjects. 
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The definite powers granted to the Board are as follows: 

1. To grant certificates of necessity for the organization, creation, 
or establishment of high-school districts. No high-school district 
can be created without such certificate. 

2. To change the boundaries of districts upon petition. This 
evidently applies to all kinds of school districts. 

3. To prepare and submit to the General Assembly a proposed 
revision of the school laws of the State. 

4. Without petition, to dissolve any school district having an 
average daily attendance of fewer than 10 pupils and to add its 
territory to some other district or districts. 

5. To prescribe standards for a minimum program of education 
and to withhold the distributive fund and the salary of the county 
superintendent of schools of any county where such standards are 
not met. 

6. To commence any proceedings that may be necessary to 
compel state officers to distribute the state school fund. properly. 

An appropriation of $50,000 is made to the Board. Has emer- 
gency clause. Bill was referred to the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

S. B. No. 2, Stuttle: Establishes “the Illinois Emergency School 
District” consisting of the whole State to continue to December 30, 
'1939, and assigns the powers over it to the State Board of Education. 
Appropriates to the State Board $1,000,000 to be granted by the 
Board as financial assistance for educational purposes to high- 
School districts petitioning for such assistance. Such high-school 
districts must prove to the Board that they are unable to maintain 
school without such aid, that they have levied taxes for educational 
purposes to the extent authorized by all existing laws, that they 
are unable to collect sufficient taxes to operate their schools, that 
all expenses are reasonable and just, that none of the money will 
be used for instruction in athletics, and several other things. The 
’Board may make its order for such aid contingent upon the use 
of school facilities in an adjoining district or districts. Emergency 
clause. Referred to S. Com. on Education. 

S. B. No. 30, Monroe: Provides a tax of 5 cents per thousand feet 
of natural gas piped into Illinois, proceeds to be paid into the State 

revenue fund. Good bill. To S. Com. on Revenue. 
‘ S. B. No. 34, Barr: Provides that boards of education in districts 
of 25,000 to 200,000 population may establish and maintain junior 
colleges without referendum, and that boards in districts of 10,000 
to 25,000 population may do the same after a favorable vote by 
the people. Validates junior colleges already established. To S. 
Com. on Education. 

S. B. No. 36, Ward: “Pegged levy bill.” Provides that school 
tax levy for educational purposes in Chicago shall for 1937 and 1938 
be one and sixty hundredths percent or $45,000,000, whichever is 
greater. Emergency. Passed both Houses, and is now in effect. 

S. B. No. 40, Gunning: Amends Sections 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7 of the 
Act providing classes and schools for crippled children by changing 
the word “crippled” to “disabled” in all cases. To Com. on Educa- 
tion. 

S. B. No. 41, Gunning: Amends Section 136 of School Law to 
change the word “crippled” to “disabled” in the Chicago law. 
To Com. on Education. 

S. B. No. 50, Clifford: Provides that one-twelfth of the appropria- 
tion to the University of Illinois be transferred each month to the 
U. of I. fund. To S. Com. on Revenue. 

S. B. No. 54, Monroe and Menges: Provides an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to acquire a site and to start a building or buildings for 
a state teachers college south of Alton. To S. Com. on Education. 

S. B. No. 74, Heckenkamp: Provides that all motor vehicles used 
for the transportation of school children shall be painted red, white, 
and blue. (Purpose, identification and safety.) To Com. on Educa- 
tion. 

S. B. No. 91, Searcy: Amends Sections 114 and 127 of the School 
Law to provide that no salary for a full time teacher shall be less 
than $100 for each month of the school term. To Senate Com. on 
Public Weliare, John M. Lee, chairman. Recommended by that com- 
mittee, March 2. On 2nd reading in Senate. 

S. B. No. 147, Stuttle: Appropriates $29,733,080 to the state 
common school fund to be apportioned in accordance with S. B. 148. 
Sent to S. Com. on Appropriations. 

S. B. No. 148, Stuttle: Amends Sections 96, 211 and 21la of the 
School Law to provide for the distribution of the fund appropriated 
by S. B. No. 147. The fund is distributed to all the school districts, 
elementary, high school, and non-high school, as follows: 

1. Deductions are made as now for special purposes such as 
salaries of county superintendents of schools, pension fund, 
orphans’ tuition, etc. 

2. An amount to each school district equal to $20 per pupil 
in average daily attendance, both elementary and high school. 

. Special aid to elementary schools sufficient to augment the 
$20 per pupil and the proceeds of a 7Sc rate up to $50 per 
pupil in A. D. A. 

4. Special aid to high schools sufficient to augment the $20 
yg wie the proceeds of a 75c rate up to $60 per pupil 
in A. D. A. 
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(Continued on page 211) 
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SPRING VACATION 


IS COMING. . . 
Frey. 


enene tec seine you'll save TWICE on your trip by 


—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 
140 pictures and descriptions of America’s 
most amazing and unusual things and 
places. Fine for classes—or for your own 


entertainment. Just send the coupon. , 
] GOING The Greyhound fare on a one-way trip averages 25 to 
° 65 percent lower than other transportation . . . 
actually about one-third the cost of driving a private automobile. 


2? RETURNING There is a further saving of 20 percent on the 


return trip, when you purchase a Greyhound 
round-trip ticket—with most liberal return privileges! Compare this 
double economy with the rates of amy other public transportation. 
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But most important of all, a Greyhound trip offers 
so much in convenience—in deep-cushioned, smooth- 
riding comfort—in a closeup and intimate view of 


all outdoors in Spring. Adding up these unique advan- 
GREYHOUN D tages makes Greyhound first choice for Spring trips. 


THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 12th & Wabash. Chicago, Ill., for 
profusely illustrated booklet, “This Amazing America”, full of strange and unusual 
things and places, fully described and pictured. You'll like it as well as pupils dol 
if you wont special information, fares and schedules on any trip, jot down the ploce 
you wish to visit on line below. 








Information on trip to: 





Name 


Address 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the state report significant activities 











Clinten Community High School 


@ THE need of greater financial aid for edu- 

cation—especially secondary education— 
will be presented as part of the commence- 
ment program at Clinton Community High 
School. The theme, “Education—Our Con- 
stitutional Heritage,” will be developed by 
three student speakers chosen by competition 
from the Clinton chapter of the National 
Honor Society. 


Eastern Division Radio Programs 


@ W. H. GREEN, Stewardson, broadcast 

chairman of the public relations committee 
of the Eastern Division, has arranged for a 
series of school broadcasts over station WDZ, 
Tuscola. Schools in the Division will be re- 
sponsible for the programs, which are broad- 
cast each Friday from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. and 
are designated “Let’s Visit School.” During 
the half-hour program three or four minutes 
are devoted to a talk made by the principal 
or superintendent of the school broadcasting. 
The talks are to be upon subjects pertaining 
to the schools of Illinois, and are to be as- 
signed in advance by the broadcast chairman. 


Eastern Division Bulletin 
@ THE Eastern Division School Bulletin, 
Vol. I, No. 1, appeared under date of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1937. Its purpose is “the further- 
ance of the educational program, local and 
state, the dissemination of information to 
the members of the profession and others in- 
terested in educational problems, and the 
stimulation of a greater sense ef professional 
unity and spirit among the members of the 
Eastern Division.” The bulletin goes to every 
teacher and school officer in the Division and 
to others who are interested in education. 
J. Roy Leevy, Westville, is editor. 


Illinois Association of 
High School Councils 
@ THE annual convention of the Illinois As- 
sociation of High School Councils is to be 
held at Bloomington, Illinois, April 9 and 10. 
Student speakers will represent approxi- 
mately thirty different schools, with Dr. Shir- 
ley Hamrin of Northwestern and Dr. Chris 
A. DeYoung of Normal the outstanding adult 
speakers. The theme of the Friday evening 
session will be, “Personality and Its Develop- 
ment.” The rest of the convention program 
includes: two panel discussions, one on “The 
Values and Weaknesses of Student Councils,” 
and the other, “To What Extent Should Stu- 
dent Councils Handle Matters of Order and 
Discipline in the School”; reports of twelve 
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councils on their outstanding activity, and 
many other interesting things. 

Ruth Singleton, Clinton, is president of the 
organization. 


Iinois State Normal University 


@ OVER three hundred persons are enrolled 
in extension courses offered by Illinois 
State Normal University this semester. Last 
semester there were 250, making a total of 550 
enrolled for the year. At present eleven mem- 
bers of the regular faculty are conducting ex- 
tension courses. A bulletin describing the ex- 
tension service has recently been published by 
LS.N.U. under the direction of Dr. Chris De- 
Young, who is director of extension service. 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, head of the educa- 
tion department, has written an article en- 
titled “Educational Exhibits at Their Best,” 
which appears in the February issue of The 
School Executive. 


Prof. Joseph T. Cogdal is the author of a 
bulletin published in February by the Illinois 
State Normal University Press captioned A 
Survey of Guidance among Senior Teachers 
College Students in Illinois. It describes spe- 
cifically practices in Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, and Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. 


The textbook library has been rapidly ac- 
cumulating volumes of sample textbooks. A 
bulletin explaining the purpose and plan of 
the textbook library was sent out by Presi- 
dent Fairchild to superintendents and princi- 
pals in the counties served by 1.S.N.U. 


Miss Margaret Peters, instructor in com- 
merce, is the author of a recent article in the 
Business Education World under the title “A 
Teacher’s View of Skill Development.” 


The ninth annual I.S.N.U. corn show was 
held in the gymnasium of Cook Hall on Feb- 
ruary 18, 19 and 20. This show was spon- 
sored by the agricultural department under 
the direction of Prof. Clyde Hudelson, in 
co-operation with Normal Community High 
School. There were sections for farmers, 4-H 
Clubs, F.F.A., and students. 


Professor C. A. Harper has written an arti- 
cle, “Better Use of Picture Material in the 
Teaching of History,” which appears in the 
January, 1937, issue of The Progressive 
Teacher. 


President R..W. Fairchild spoke to the 
Peoria Division I.E.A. on March 6, and will 
address the State Vocational Association on 
March 27. 


A Bloomington-Normal Alumni chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, national honorary educa- 
tional fraternity, is being organized. Several 
members of the I.S.N.U. faculty are charter 
members of the organization. 


Prof. C. E. Horton, director of the division 
of physical education for men, has been se- 
lected to edit the first official publication of 
the Illinois State Physical Education Society. 


Prof. Howard W. Adams, head of the de- 
partment of physical science, announces for 
the summer session of 1937 a three-hour 
course in industrial and municipal science, in- 
volving excursions twice a week to industries 
and municipal projects within sixty miles of 
Normal. 


In keeping with modern methods the 
Thomas Metcalf Elementary School has 
formed a student council, organized to train 
the children in self-government and to enable 
them to carry official high-school duties. Dr. 
Margaret Cooper is sponsoring the council, 
which meets weekly. 


Lostant Community High School 
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The Student Forum recently discussed the 
organization of a Student Union, in which 
there is considerable interest. 


Kappa Delta Epsilon has been invited to 
hold its national convention at IL.S.N.U. in 
the spring of 1937. 


Nearly three hundred persons attended the 
Founders’ Day dinner held in February in 
commemoration of the 80th birthday of 
ISN.U. 


Lostant 


@ LOSTANT Community High School’s 
new building, pictured on the opposite 
page was dedicated February 8. Open House 
was held at the building throughout the day. 
Hon. John A. Wieland, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, gave the dedica- 
tory address at the evening program. The 
building, beautiful and modern throughout, 
was erected at a cost of $80,000, part of 
which was secured through a P.W.A. grant. 
The elementary grades also are housed in 
the new structure. James Schneider is super- 
intendent of both high school and grades. 


Marion County 


@ Marion County teachers may substitute a 
trip to Washington, D. C., for the annual 
institute next fall and receive credit toward 
the registration or renewal of their certifi- 
cates. This announcement was made by 
County Superintendent Paul Chance to 
Marion County Teachers at a meeting held 
in the auditorium of the Centralia Township 
High School on February 19. The tour will 
be conducted by Miss Charlotte Spurlin, who 
in December conducted a party of seventy- 
five students of the Centralia Township High 
School on a tour of the Nation’s Capitol. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ THE rural training department of the 
college, working in cooperation with the 
Education department and the administra- 
tion, is making an attempt to bring to the 
school a series of experiments in rural teach- 
ing methods designed to correlate the work 
of all county, state, and federal educational 
bureaus with the work of the schools. 


Prof. J. Hal Connor, head of the English 
department at N.I., is collaborating with 
Dean L. W. Smith of the graduate division 
of Drake University at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in the writing of a work entitled “Types 
and Times in English Literature.” 


Dr. Whittaker, head of the social science 
department at N.I., is conducting a group 
of three extension courses in nearby cities. 


Miss Miriam Anderson, Mr. Evans and 
Mr. Appell are collaborating with the physi- 
cal education department of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College in devising a sug- 
gested curriculum for physical education in 
senior high schools. 


An experimental program in home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts for younger chil- 
dren is being developed on the campus of 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
under the direction of Prof. Paul E. Harri- 
son of the industrial arts department and 
Miss Wilma DeLassus of the home economics 
department with the cooperation of City 
Art Supervisor Reino Makela. 
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The program is divided into two parts; 
first, an exploratory program, through which 
boys and girls alike pass, consisting of work- 
ing in nine areas—Graphic Arts, Metals, 
Transportation, Communication, Planning, 
Foods, Textiles, Ceramics, and Woods. In 
the second phase the student does advanced 
work in the area of his choice. 


Dr. Reeves, of the’ mathematics depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was a guest on the campus February 16 
and 17. He spoke ata dinner of mathema- 
tics majors on February 16 and addressed 
the general student assembly the following 
day on “Improvements in the Teaching of 
Mathematics.” 


Faculty members of the mathematics de- 
partment attended the eighteenth annual 


meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, February 19 and 20. 


President Karl L. Adams and Dean Blanche 
Davidson attended the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges in New 
Orleans, February 19 and 20. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ “SHOULD Teachers Be Loyal? To What? 

To Whom? When? Why?” This question 
was discussed at the general meeting of the 
North Shore Group at the National College 
of Education, Evanston, on February 10. 
Dr. William Gellermann of the School of 
Education, Northwestern University, acted 








on your trip to Mexico 


Consider all the routes you know to 
Mexico City and see if any of them 
can match this one: 


Down the beautiful West Coast, 
through the great cactus forests of 
northern Sonora... through Hermo- 
sillo’s orange groves and Empalme, 
junction for Guaymas and Southern 
Pacific’s magnificent new resort Hotel 
Playa de Cortés... meeting the Pacific 
Ocean and racing past the lazy blue 
breakers at sunset .. . through miles 
of banana plantations to Mazatlan, 
drowsing beside its peaceful bay .. . 
where funny little carriages jog along 
the cobbled streets, and wandering 
bands of musicians serenade you.. . 
then climbing up through the gaunt 
ribs of the Sierra Madre, the awe-in- 
spiring Barrancas of Nayarit, to lofty 
Guadalajara, city of flowers, beautiful 
homes and tempting markets... then 
Mexico City. 


Now, if you live in the east, maybe 
this West Coast Route may seem a 
little out of your way. Actually a West 
Coast Route trip takes very little extra 
time. Here’s what we suggest: 


Go to Mexico City on one route and 
return on another, using the West 
Coast Route one way. Thus you'll see 
an entirely different part of Mexico 
each way. You'll see twice as much of 
Mexico for little (if any) extra cost. 
Very low round trip fares are in effect 
throughout the year. 


FREE to teachers. New rotogravure 
folder describing the West Coast of 
Mexico. Write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
SM-3, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
For a beautiful booklet about Mexico 
with large map in full colors, enclose 
10¢ in stamps or coin. 
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COST. _~ 
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Lo” price Tour visits four foreign countries, 

Twenty-three glorious days in Holland, 
Belgium, England, France. Others of varying 
lengths and prices visiting, in addition, Swits- 





erland, G 





y, Italy, Scotland i. Every tour 
expertly handled by ri g 
pa og en Be an ete 
thing done to make your trip a memorable 
one. For full details of the Tours, itineraries, 
prices and a map showing the routes followed, 
write your travel agent. 
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Superintendents 


Principals Teachers 


Employment 
For The Summer 


We are interested in contacting men with 
selling ability who have cars, are free to 
travel and are in a position to devote full 
time to our work for a minimum of ten 
weeks during vacation period. Those 
selected will be trained at _Our expense 
and given contract guar 

of $300.00. In your reply give age, expe- 
rience, and date available. 





SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


128 No. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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as chairman of a panel made up of teachers 
and administrators. 


Rockford 


@ AN exceptional opportunity for study is 

offered teachers in service in the Rock- 
ford area through the classes conducted by 
Dr. George Axtelle of Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Rockford Senior High School Tues- 
day afternoons and evenings. The course, 
which is along the line of a course in “De- 
mocracy and Education” offered by Dr. Ax- 
telle last semester, will give students oppor- 
tunity for reading and study in fields of their 
own special interests and will give credit to- 
ward any of the University’s degrees—Bache- 
lor, Master, or Doctor. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ REFUGEES from the Ohio River flood 

districts were quartered on the Southern 
Illinois Normal University campus for three 
weeks, coming January 25, and leaving Feb- 
ruary 16. There were about seven hundred 
refugees, about four hundred whites and 
the remainder negroes, most of them living 
in Brookport or Cairo. 

While they were here faculty committees 
organized a school for the children, a nightly 
entertainment program for all, and executed 
the difficult feeding problem through a cafe- 
teria hastily set up by the Army and sup- 
plied by the Red Cross. 

Students donated about two hundred dol- 
lars, while the faculty and employee con- 
tribution to the Red Cross fund nearly 
reached seven hundred dollars. 

Despite the suddenness of the arrival and 
the great amount of extra work, the college 
missed no operating days, and only a few 
classes in the first few days were omitted. 


Dr. Bruce W. Merwin, head of the S.I.N.U. 
teacher training department, is planning the 
program for the Educational Conference to 
be held at S.I.N.U. next June. He hopes to 
secure several prominent speakers to carry 
out the main topics of the Conference—Ele- 
mentary Education and Visual Education. 


Included in the Southern Illinois Normal 
University budget estimate for the 1937-39 
biennium, approved by the budget commit- 
tee of the State Normal School Board, is a 
request for $660,000 for permanent building 
improvement. Most of this fund is to be ap- 
plied on the construction of a modern train- 
ing school building. The present structure has 
been in use since the college was less than 
one-fourth its present size. 


Boiss Penrose: Symbol of an Era, a book 
by Dr. R. D. Bowden, head of the S.I.N.U. 
department of sociology, came off the presses 
February 23. Dr. Bowden won the Agar 
$3,000 award in 1931 for his In Defense of 
Tomorrow, and as a result is one of the elev- 
en individuals to hold honorary membership 


| in the National Arts Club of New York. 


The present work is the third book by 
Dr. Bowden, his first, Evolution of a Poli- 


| tician, having appeared in 1924. 


Answering a request of the U.S. Depart- 


| ment of the Interior regarding financial aid 


and employment given by S.I.N.U. to needy 
students, a letter signed by Edward V. 
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Miles, Jr., business manager of the college, 
listed the opportunities extended by S.I.N.U. 

He included regular employment by the 
college, which calls for an annual payroll of 
approximately $22,000, paid from regular 
state appropriations to 240 student workers, 
and the full tuition extended each term to 
about three hundred students who either 
play in the college orchestra and band or sing 
in the chorus, or who receive scholarships 
authorized under state law. 

Miles’ letter also listed $38,000 in Federal 
funds for 287 students working under the 
Federal Student Aid project, allotted the col- 
lege this year, and the several loan funds 
available. 


The first Farmers’ Short Course to be of- 
fered to this section of Illinois for many 
years was sponsored by the S.I.N.U. agri- 
culture department here February 10, 11 
and 12. Three main topics formed the basis 
for the lectures by prominent speakers and 
discussions among the delegates. The topics 
were Soil Conservation and Hybrid Seed 
Corn; Dairying, Pastures, and Marketing 
Farm Products; and Gardening, Poultry, and 
Small Fruits. R. E. Muckleroy, head of the 
agricultural department of the college, was 
in charge of the arrangements for the course. 


The extension department of the S.I.N.U. 
is planning to increase its services: to this sec- 
tion of the State. Dr. Russell M. Nolen, head 
of the extension service, has announced that 
such available units of the college as the 
MacDowell Club, 70-voice mixed chorus, the 
Little Theater, and the Gym Team, will be 
placed at the disposal of high schools and 
civic clubs of southern Illinois seeking en- 
tertainment on the college level. 

Also some of the more prominent faculty 
members will be available for speaking en- 
gagements. 


A complete teaching unit of integrated ac- 
tivities, prepared by Maude Mayhew, super- 
visory teacher at Brush Training School, 
and based on actual group experiments with 
the pupils of that grade school, is included in 
the recently-published text, Childcraft, pub- 
lished by W. F. Quarrie, Chicago. 


President Roscoe Pulliam of S.I.N.U. was 
one of the leaders of a discussion based upon 
a paper by Prof. W. W. Charters, well- 
known educational authority, at the meeting 
in New Orleans on February 19 of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
The meeting was held in conjunction with 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association convention. 


The Springfield Principals’ Club 


@ THE first yearbook of the Springfield 

Principals’ Club, 106 mimeographed pages, 
has been issued. Glenn L. Head, president of 
the club during 1935-36, in a foreword ex- 
plains that the content of the yearbook is 
made up of five professional reports presented 
at monthly meetings during the school year 
of 1935-36 as the results of the investiga- 
tions of committees. Says Mr. Head, “The 
topics undertaken were some which vitally 
concern the progress of education in Spring- 
field.” The subjects of the committees’ re- 
ports are as follows: “Duties of the Ele- 
mentary School Principal,” “A Syllabus on 
the Use of the Dictionary,” “Poetry,” “Fail- 


(Continued on page 212) 
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5. To pay one-half the cost of transportation for children 
living at least one and one-half miles from the school attended, 
with a limit of $15 a month to such one-half cost. Sent to S. 
Com. on Education. 

S. B. No. 149, Stuttle: Adds Section 8% to the State Finance Act 
to provide that $2,477,757 be transferred each month from the gen- 
eral revenue fund to the state common school fund. Sent to S. Com. 
on Education. 


Senate Bills 147, 148 and 149 are companion bills to 
carry out what is now called the $20-$50-$60 plan, and 
should all pass. 


S. B. No. 150, Stuttle: Creates teacher retirement system for 
Illinois, exclusive of Peoria and Chicago, on actuarial, reserve basis. 
Contributions to be 4 percent of salary with minimum of $30 and 
maximum of $100 a year. State contribution to be taken from state 
school fund due that part of State covered by act, and to consist 
of a rate to meet liability incurred, another rate to retire actuarial 
deficit now existing in present pension fund, and another small 
deduction for operation. Merges present fund into new, protecting 
rights of present retirants. Provides disability retirement after 10 
years of service; provides regular retirement after 15 years of service 
if age of 50 has been reached but $400 minimum allowance is not 
guaranteed unless retirant has credit for 25 years of service. Allow- 
amces computed actuarially. See Intmvots TeacHer of December, 
1936, and January, 1937, pages 114 and 138, for further details and 
discussion of this bill. State school fund needs material increase if 
this bill is to be enacted. In Senate Com. on Education. 

S. B. No. 151, Stuttle: Amends Section 211 of School Act to pro- 
vide state contributions for teacher retirement system proposed in 
S. B. 150. (Companion bill to S. B. 150.) In Senate Com. on Educa- 
tion. 

S. B. No. 152, Stuttle: Amends certain sections of state institutions 
teachers’ pension fund law merely by having administration pre- 
served in case S. B. 150 is enacted and new board of trustees is set 
up. (Companion bill to S. B. 150.) In Senate Com. on Education. 


Senate Bills 150, 151 and 152-are the bills authorized 
by the I.E.A. Committee on Pensions, and of course should 


be supported. 

House Bill No. 22, Holten: Adds Section 227b to the Revenue 
Act to provide that delinquent taxes for the years 1929 to 1935 
inclusive may be settled by paying the principal in 1937 or 1938 and 
have all penalties and forfeitures excused. Applies to all counties 
except Cook. On third reading in House. 

House Bill No. 28, Johnson: Same as S. B. No. 54. 
Committee on Education. 

H. B. No. 52, Roderick, McSweeney, Hruby: Provides for a 
Civil Service Commission of 3 persons in each school district of 
between 50,000 and 200,000 inhabitants, which shall classify all 
positions for janitor engineers, prepare examinations for applicants 
for such positions, etc. To Com. on Civil Service. 

H. B. No. 65, Powell: Same as S. B. No. 30. To H. Com. on 
Industrial Affairs. 

H. B. No. 66, Boyle: Amends an appropriation Act of 1935 to 
increase the apportionment from Chicago City’s share of the gasoline 
tax to the schools from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 for the present 
biennium. On 3rd reading in House. 

H. B. No. 70, David Hunter: Adds Sec. 94d to School Law to 
provide that in counties under 500,000 population the non-high 
school districts may, until! January 1, 1938, issue bonds to pay un- 
paid tuition claims. This may be done by resolution by the board, 
but 20 percent of the legal voters may petition for a referendum. 
Emergency clause. To Com. on Education. Recommended by com- 
mittee with amendment to make referendum mandatory without 
petition. 

H. B. No. 102, F. W. Lewis: Amends Section 244 of assessment 
Act to provide that penalties and forfeitures on account of delinquent 
payment of taxes be divided pro rata among the various taxing 
bodies. Recommended by our Committee on Legislation. 

H. B. No. 119, Thon: Amends Sec. 5 of Act providing for classes 
and schools for children, deaf, blind, and having defective vision 
by providing that children admitted to such classes must be of 
sound mind. In H. Com. on Public Welfare. 

H. B. No. 136, Garman, Peters, Sturdyvin: Same as S. B. No. 50. 
To Com. on Education. 

H. B. No. 153, J. H. Davis: Provides an appropriation «f $798,- 
872 to the State Auditor for emergency aid to financially weak 
high schools under either dual or unit control, or non-high school 
districts. It provides for aid to supplement a levy of one-half of 
one percent for high-school purposes against the 1935 assessment 
with an amount sufficient to raise the district revenues to $60 a 
pupil in average daily attendance in the school year ending in 1936. 

(Continued on page 222) 
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FOR TEACHERS the Soviet Union offers 


not only stimulating but professionally valuable 
vacation travel. Even 5-day stays in Moscow and 
Leningrad will reveal the great forward strides 
made in education as in industry and social better- 
ment. But many of the groups of educators now 
being formed will see more completely the 
achievements of the 189 Soviet peoples. . . cruising 
down the Volga, visiting the resorts of the Crimea, 
the industrial centers of the Ukraine: Kiev, Khar- 
kov, Odessa. 


Your Travel Agent Has 
Complete Information [7 





. on the convenient connections be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and western Eu- 
rope .. . on trips of any duration at 
fixed rates that include all travel ac- 
commodations for $15 per day first 
class, $8 tourist, $5 third. For free map 
and Booklet I.T.-3, write to 


INTOURIST, ins. 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 





681 Market St., San Francisco 
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VACATION 
BARGAINS 


NORTHWEST LOO 








A GLORIOUS TOUR 
ALL-EXPENSE + from CHICAGO 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
— Portland-Seattle-Victoria-Van- 
couver-Harrison Hot Springs 
(famous Canadian Rockies Spa) , Lake 
Louise and Banff. All necessary ex- 
penses included in one prepaid ticket. 
Tours leave Chicago July 4-18— August 1-15 
on Great Northern lway’s famous trans- 
continental train, the EMP. BUILDER. 


TO ALASKA 7 19 

AND BACK 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ALL-EXPENSE « from CHICAGO 
Ask for folder describing this outstanding 
bargain. Featuring 11- ocean voyage 
through sheltered Insi Go via 


Great Northern Railway and stop off at 
Glacier National Park. Return through 
Canadian Rockies. 18 glamorous days. 
Leave Chicago July 2-16-30 and August 13. 


For literature and further information on 
Vacation Bargains please write 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 




















are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 


‘i etymology, places and 
®) persons in 


4 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
~ ) entries than any other dic- 
4 tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
es Rs lustrated. Over 13,000 
| biographical entries. 
| Thousands of encyclo 
_> ~ pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
’° graphical entries. Syno- 
__ nyms and antonyms. 
_ Edited by 207 authorities. 


Writo for iIustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with W. ” 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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News Briefs 


(Continued from page 210) 
ures in the Springfield Schools,” “Types of 


School Organizations With Basic Reasons 
For and Against.” 


Western Illineis State 
Teachers College 


@ AN outstanding program for the guidance 

of high-school seniors in their attack up- 
on the problems of educational and voca- 
tional preparation will be. presented by 
W.LS.T.C. on Friday afternoon and eve- 
ning, March 19. In the afternoon there will 
be professional guidance speakers, some of 
national reputation. Early in the evening a 
dramatization of college life and its respon- 
sibilities will be presented. In addition there 
will be many interesting exhibits of educa- 
tional value. All departments of the college 
will be in session throughout the day and 
will welcome visitors. The entire program 
will be free to all high-school students and 
their parents, to principals, superintendents, 
school-board members and other guests who 
will write and ask for reserved seat tickets. 


Board of Directors Meeting 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Illi- 

nois Education Association held a 
meeting in the office at Springfield on 
the evening of January 22, 1937. The 
meeting was called to order at 8:00 
P.M. by the President. There were 
present the President, Fred L. Biester, 
and all members: Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., Susan Scully, S. B. Sullivan and 
B. F. Shafer. Secretary R. C. Moore 
was present also. 

The first item of business was the 
appointment of members of committees 
to fill the vacancies that occurred in 
1936. The following committees and 
members were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Board: 

Avupitinc Committgee—Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., Chairman, 6049 Kimbark, Chicago; Ma- 
donna Kabbes, high school, Springfield; Da- 


vid C. Hilling, Manual Training High School, 
Peoria. 

CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING—Ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies and to serve until 
1939: Karl L. Adams, N.LS.T.C., DeKalb, 
Chairman; Harry Taylor, principal of high 
school, Harrisburg; Carrie Barnes, Hay-Ed- 
wards School, Springfield; Verne O. Graham, 
president, Normal College, Chicago; Noble J. 
Puffer, county superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago; Emma McCredie, 7244 Coles Ave., 
Chicago; R. G. Buzzard, president, E.1.S.T.C., 





| Charleston; W. B. Westbrook, county super- 


| 





intendent of schools, Harrisburg. 

To serve through this year, 1937, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of John A. 
Strong: J. W. Thompson, Supervisor, Indus- 
trial Education, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

ComMITTEE ON Larcer District Unit— 
To fill vacancies and to serve through the 


year 1939: H. A. Schroeder, I.S.N.U., Nor- 
mal, Illinois; L. A. Tuggle, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Danville. 

CoMMITTEE ON Prompt Tax PAYMENTS— 
This committee was appointed with the same 
personnel as in 1936, as follows: George E. 
Thompson, chairman, superintendent of 
schools, St. Charles; Frederick T. Wilhelms, 
7354 Clyde Ave., Chicago; Ray E. Cheney, 
superintendent of schools, River Forest; El- 
bert Fulkerson, principal of high school, Car- 
terville; E. A. Curry, high school, Kankakee; 
G. H. Richert, high school, Rockford; How- 
ard Bosley, superintendent of schools, Mt. 
Vernon. 

CoMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH ILLI- 
NOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS— 
J. Lester Buford, chairman, principal of high 
school, Johnston City; Lillian Lewis, 1325 
Wilson Ave., Chicago; Otis Keeler, Assistant 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Centennial Bldg., 
Springfield; Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 808 
Hester Ave., Normal; Mrs. Paul E. Madden, 
611 W. Oregon, Urbana; Mrs. Holland Flag- 
ler, 9762 Vanderpoel Ave., Chicago. 

The plan for appointing delegates to 
the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association, to be held in 
Detroit, was next considered. The 
Secretary was directed to write to the 
presidents of the eighteen Divisions for 
one nomination by each president of a 
candidate for appointment as such del- 
egate, and to inform them that the Illi- 
nois Education Association would al- 
low about sixty dollars on expenses for 
the trip. It was agreed that the re- 
mainder of the delegates should be 
made up of the officers of the associa- 
tion, and probably the member of the 
N.E.A. committee on resolutions from 
Illinois. 

The Secretary then asked for direc- 
tions in regard to letting the contract 
for printing the ILLINoIs TEACHER, and 
stated that the present contract is auto- 
matically renewable unless one of the 
parties to the contract serves notice of 
its termination by the first of June. It 
was moved by Mr. Shafer, seconded by 
Miss Scully and carried by unanimous 
vote that if the service by Kable Broth- 
ers continues satisfactory that the Sec- 
retary notify them that the contract is 
to continue as far as the I.E.A. is con- 
cerned. 

The Secretary then asked for direc- 
tions for issuing the legislative bulletins. 
After discussion, it was decided that 
the proposal for printing and mailing 
these bulletins by the Hartman-Jeffer- 
son Company be accepted. The Secre- 
tary was directed to have these bulletins 
printed on letter-size paper and on both 
sides if necessary, the first number to 
be of a different color than the others. 

Upon motion, which was duly sec- 
onded and carried by unanimous vote, 
it was decided to hold the next annual 
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meeting of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation in Springfield on December 27, 
28 and 29, 1937. 

The Secretary was directed to obtain 
the auditorium in the Elks Building, if 
possible, for the meeting, and to have a 
public address system installed. 

The Secretary announced that the 
federal authorities had notified him 
that the Illinois Education Association 
comes under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, and that he must make a 
one-percent deduction from all salaries 
and wages paid to employees for the 
year 1937, and that the association 
would be taxed an equal amount for 
the old-age benefits of the employees. 
Since no appropriation had been made 
for this purpose, the Secretary was di- 
rected to pay the tax levied upon the 
association out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. Bruce Merwin, president of the 
Southern Division, and Mr. M. L. 
Hunt, county superintendent of schools 
of Hamilton County, appeared and 
asked that the matter of the transfer 
of Hamilton County from the South- 
eastern Division to the Southern Di- 
vision be not reconsidered. No one 
appeared to ask such reconsideration, 
although some correspondence had been 
previously received urging it. 

The Secretary then read the follow- 
ing letter, which was dated Jan. 21, 
1937. 

Mr. R. C. Moore, Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Moore: 

I am writing this in case I do not get 
to be present for the meeting tomorrow 
night. 

Our board, I believe, favor letting 
Hamilton County out of this Division 
only on condition that all past dues 
collected by the Southern Division be 
turned over to our Division. 

We still have one member of the 
committee opposed to their withdrawal 
under any circumstances. 

I expect to be there, if weather and 
water conditions permit. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Curtis E. AMBROSE 

After much discussion the Board de- 
cided that it had no good reason for 
reversing its action at a former meeting 
when the transfer of Hamilton County 
from the Southeastern Division to the 
Southern Division was made. How- 
ever, the Board learned that no trans- 
fer of funds had been made from the 
Southern Division to the Southeastern 
Division for the dues of the members 
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from Hamilton County who had en- 
rolled in the Southern Division while 
members of the Southeastern Division. 
Therefore, the Board directed the Exec- 
utive Secretary to suggest to the officers 
of the Southeastern Division that they 
send a reasonable bill for such member- 
ship fees to the treasurer of the South- 
ern Division. The Board also advised 
the officers of the Southern Division to 
make an amicable settlement with the 
Southeastern Division if possible. 

The Board next considered the prob- 
lem of the public relations committees. 
They first agreed that the Board of 
Directors itself should serve as the State 
Committee on Public Relations. Mr. 
B. I. Griffith then appeared and out- 
lined a plan for action which he had 
prepared to present to the meeting of 
presidents and chairmen of public re- 
lations committees of the several Divi- 
sions on the next day. After a few 
changes had been suggested and adopt- 
ed by the Board, Mr. Griffith was 
directed to prepare the outline in suffi- 
cient quantity to hand to each one 
attending the meeting on public rela- 
tions. However, road and weather con- 
ditions had caused the meeting on pub- 
lic relations to be deferred for one 
week. 

Mr. John W. Thalman, Illinois direc- 
tor of the N.E.A., was called upon for 
a statement in regard to his duties as 
such director. He outlined what had 
been done in preparation for the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence at New Orleans in February and 
the plans for taking care of the Illinois 
delegates after their arrival. He also 
outlined in a general way his plans for 
the summer meeting at Detroit. 

The completion of the second story 
of the William Bishop Owen Memorial 
Building at Springfield was next con- 
sidered. Mr. B. I. Griffith made a state- 
ment of the space and arrangements he 
would need on the west side of the sec- 
ond floor, and Secretary Moore made | 
some suggestions about the arrange- | ail expenses 
ments of the east side. The Board then | § Wonderful Days... 2%: coh ot Beall ond Lake 
directed President F. L. Biester and | Ban or Lake Loin end 1 day at Emerald $74.500 
Secretary R. C. Moore to make the pre- | eee en eens eee ae en P 
liminary plans and to employ an archi- 
tect if they deemed it necessary to carry 
the work to completion. 

All decisions were made by motion, 





@ Three mile-high havens of far-flung fame! 
Baronial Banff with its castle-like hotel . . . its 


mile-high golf course . . . warm sulphur and 
fresh water pools! Colorful Lake Louise . . . 
picture-spot of the Canadian Rockies. And 
rustic Emerald Lake with its cozy Swiss-like 
Chalet! Swimming, hiking, riding, fishing, ten- 
nis . . . dancing in top-of-the-world ballrooms! 


Low Cost ALL-EXPENSE Zours 
4 Colorful Days... Bagi Sy vat te 
Emerald Lake. From Banff or Field— $57. 00 Up 





Tours begin at Banff or Field . . . Starting June 12 . 
ane September 13. All are first class and include 
transportation from Banff to Field, (or Field to Banff), 
modern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 Miles of Moun- 
tain Motoring. Stopovers at regular rates. Extra reduc- 
tions for longer stays. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chale t open June 12 to September 13. 





i j- 9-day All-Expense Princess Cru 
duly seconded, and carried by unani- | ALASKA 2353 Au epee, ec ec: 
mous vote of the Board. fm. -visiting Alert Bay, wines Rupert, Taku Glacier, 
| way...other fascinating i Sa, nd 


and berth except at § 
Victoria, Vancouver or Seattle 


‘Canadian Pacitic Hotel 


Apply Trend Agents—or THOS. J. WALL, General 
1 East Jackson Jackson on mall Chicago, Ill. 


There being no other business before 
the Board, it adjourned, to reconvene ¥ 
at the call of the president. 
R. C. MOORE, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 
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FINLAND 


Wk — , 


FINNISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 








68-day tour 
all-expense only 


SA40 


9 Plan now to be aboard the “Gangplank” 
special leaving Chicago June 29th, returning 
September 4th, via Great Northern Railway. 
Attend the SEVENTH BIENNIAL WORLD 
CONFERENCE, WORLD 

FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATIONS, 
at Tokyo, Ai t 2-7. 37-day 
wonder sous of the flowery king- 
dom ta elaadad For A, | pro- 


E. H. Moot, General Agent 
212 S. Clark. St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Personally Conducted Elective Groupings 


TRAILER TRAVEL TOURS | 
Six weeks of summer travel, recreation and study for 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Transportation and living accommodations. Practical study 
manuals especially designed for each tour. Reasonable Rates. 


For further information write: V. A. WILLIAMS, | 
Director of travel, Box 255, Kirkland, Ilinois 


Travel Reservations Free. 
12th Annual European Tour 


Independent & Conducted Tours 
Europe, U.S., Alaska, Hawaii, Orient, Mexico, 
South America, Mediterranean 
HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE 
193 No. La Salle St. 
Travel with Hayes—lit Pays! 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes 
Ten ar perience—Long-standing 
ther Soviet 


dependent repr entation - 


OPEN ROAD 











(oN + emg 
' a > Moscow 
RoTHE 





County Superintendents’ 
Section 


@ THE County Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Springfield on 
the afternoon of Monday, December 
28, 1936. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. John A. Wieland, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, imme- 
diately after the meeting of the Illinois 
County Superintendents’ Association. 
Cora B. Ryman acted as secretary. 

Mr. Wieland called the Northern, 
Central, and Southern Sections to as- 
semble and elect officers from their 
respective divisions whose terms had 
expired. 

The following were duly elected: 

Northern Division, Mr. W. C. Petty, Lake 
County, to serve on the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Board. 

Central Division, Mr. Cloyd Wright, Chris- 
tian County, to serve on the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle Board. 

Southern Division, Mr. M. L. Hunt, Ham- 
ilton County, to serve on the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle Board. 

Southern Division, Mr. Oscar A. Schmitt, 
Monroe County, to serve on the State Ex- 
amining Board. 

There being no further business be- 
fore the section, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

CORA B. RYMAN, Secretary. 


Waukegan-North Chicago 
Schoo! Credit Union 


@ KNOWLEDGE that several teach- 

ers and janitors connected with the 
local schools had been forced to bor- 
row money at high rates of interest, 
led a group of local teachers to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of a school 
credit union. Inquiries sent to the 





| Illinois Credit Union League brought 


their secretary, Joseph DeRamus, to 
Waukegan to form a school credit 
union. 

On January 27, 1936 (thermome- 
ter registering 25 below zero) some 
fifteen teachers launched the new or- 
ganization with a capital of $50.00. 
This credit union is unique in that it 
includes all school employees of the 
four public school systems in Wauke- 
gan and North Chicago (twin cities). 
This gives the credit union a total of 
450 people eligible for membership. 
The credit union thus has room to ex- 
pand and is insured a sufficient volume 
of business to absorb organization and 


g | other overhead expenses. 
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The following facts based on nine 
months operation tell the story of the 
need for credit by school employees: 


Number of borrowers............... 20 
i ccchecssapeeces heads $2500 
Average amount per loan........... 125 
SE URlds babies 0004 0086 on ceed 50 
th caecenk scatenaen’ 300 
EE TEN. 3.s's np oava.cens 65% none 
Rate of interest on unpaid balance per 
NERS ETERS ey: 1% 
Number of members................ 56 


Number of shares bought by members. 401 
Value of shares bought by members 

ERE eer ae eee $2005 

Figures alone cannot tell the whole 
story. The loans have been made for 
such diverse purposes as payment of 
taxes, college tuition of children, fur- 
niture, household appliances, repairs 
to furnace, general living expenses, 
Christmas present, hospitalization, and 
retirement of loans made by finance 
companies. Furthermore, many teach- 
ers use the credit union as a convenient 
savings program, buying a share or 
two, at $5.00 each, per month. 

Teachers planning to organize a 
credit union will find the services of 
the Illinois Credit Union League, 332 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
an indispensable aid. This service is 
free. 

ROBERT S. BARNES, 


President, Waukegan-North Chicago 
School Credit Union. 


Our Cover—The High School 


@ THE high school has ceased to be 

primarily a college preparatory 
school and has become “The People’s 
College,” which is another way of say- 
ing that for the majority of its students 
the high school is a terminal school. 
Today a student—Tomorrow a part of 
a great industrial society. Our second- 
ary schools are still struggling to adapt 
their curriculums to this changed em- 
phasis, which has been precipitated by 
the amazingly rapid increase in high- 
school enrollment. (Since 1900 high- 
school enrollment has increased 810 
percent.) 

The Committee on Orientation of 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the N.E.A. expresses a 
unanimous decision in favor of second- 
ary education’s being primarily occu- 
pied with the value of its own courses, 
as opposed to emphasis on preparation 
for advanced studies. Undoubtedly 
secondary schools of the future will 
steer a more democratic course, if 
they receive financial support propor- 
tionate to their greatly enlarged duties. 
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The Process of Legislation 


How a Bill Becomes a Law|! 








‘By ROBERT C. MOORE 


@ FEW people understand just how 
a bill becomes a law. Many steps 
are required in the process, and some 
bilis, on account of amendment or ref- 
erence to two or three committees or 
reference back to the committee from 
which they came, pass through more 
steps than others. We find that many 
teachers who read our bulletins or 
newspaper reports on the progress of 
bills do not understand the status of 
the bills reported. Such expressions 
s “Senate Bill No. 36 was reported 

to the House and advanced to second 
reading without reference,” or “Sen- 
ate Bill No. 36 must be returned to 
the Senate for concurrence in amend- 
ments” mean almost nothing to them. 

Therefore, we are giving below a 
brief explanation of the usual steps 
in the process of legislation. This ex- 
planation may be not only a help to 
some of our readers, but will also 
serve as the text for a lesson to be 
assigned to classes in civics. 

First, let us remember that the Leg- 
islature consists of a Senate of 51 mem- 
bers and a House of Representatives 
of 153 members, and that 26 is a con- 
stitutional majority of the Senate, and 
77 is a constitutional majority of the 
House. The Lieutenant-Governor pre- 
sides over the Senate, and the House 
elects its own presiding officer, who is 
called the Speaker. 

A bill becomes a law on July 1 after 
its passage. But certain bills to meet 
emergencies are called emergency bills 
and contain a clause or sentence stat- 
ing that fact. An emergency bill be- 
comes law immediately upon its pas- 
sage, provided it receives at least a 
two-thirds vote in each house, which 
means that it must receive at least 102 
aye votes in the House of ‘Representa- 
tives and 34 aye votes in the Senate. 

In general a bill introduced in either 
house is referred to a committee; and, 
if it is recommended by the committee, 
it is read three times on different days. 
If it passes on third reading, it goes 
to the other house, where it goes 
through the same process. If it passes 
on third reading there, it goes to the 
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Governor. If he signs it, or holds it 
without objections for ten days, it be- 
comes a law. 

Following a bill through its various 
stages in greater detail may give a bet- 
ter understanding of the process of 
legislation: 

INTRODUCTION. Let us suppose that 
House Bill No. 100, amending some 
section of the School Law, was prepared 
and introduced by some member of 
the House of Representatives on Janu- 
ary 20. It was read by title by the 
Clerk of the House and referred by 
the Speaker to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. A few days later the bill ap- 
pears in printed form on the desks of 
the members and is ready for,— 

CoMMITTEE CONSIDERATION. When 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Education calls a committee meeting 
and takes up consideration of H. B. 
No. 100, it is read in committee and 
may be discussed by anyone interested 
for or against it. Members of the 
committee are usually glad to hear dis- 
cussion for and against a bill by people 
who are not legislators. The commit- 
tee may vote to amend the bill by one 
or more amendments, but these amend- 
ments are not effective until adopted 
by a vote of the House. The commit- 
tee may vote to report the bill to the 
House, either with or without amend- 
ment, with a recommendation that it 
do pass. Or the committee may vote 
to report it with a recommendation 
that it do not pass. In the latter case 
the bill is usually considered dead. 

CoMMITTEE Report. Let us sup- | 
pose that the committee votes to rec- 
ommend that the bill do pass. In that 
case, whenever the Speaker calls for a 
report of the Committee on Education, 
the chairman arises and so reports the 
bill. The bill then is placed “on first 
reading,” and appears on the calendar 


which is the printed list of bills sub- | 


ject to further action. 

First READING. 
day it is called up by the chairman, the 
representative introducing it, or some 
member interested in it, and promoted 
to second reading. 
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On some future | 





GLORIOUS COUNTRY! 


Vast mountain snowfields ablaze with the 
colors of sunset . . .deep green valleys where 
few but timber-cruisers have ever trod... 
roaricg mountain streams traversed only by 
the primitive dugout canoes of the Indians 

. friendly inns . . . cosmopolitan cities. 
Ideal conditions for summer study. 


Set your course this summer for America’s 
unspoiled playground. Yellowstone and 
Montana Dude Ranches on your way to 
Seattle. Beyond is Alaska. Lowest fares. 





|Go the Rail- Way for comfort, convenience 
| and economy and you couldn't choose more 
| wisely than to select The Milwaukee Road's 
air-conditioned, electrified OLYMPIAN. Pay- 
as-you-go or travel on the All-Expense plan. 


Write for free literature 
B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
| 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
| A. TANSLEY, Traveli: Passenger Agent 
100 W. Monroe St., ee 
| G. W. STOLTZ, General 
2003 Railway Exchange, St 
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AROUND AMERICA 
‘cost 159 extras 


Itinerary includes 


as 
California’s : 
Big Trees : 
lly wood 1 > 
Riverside s 








Old Mexico 
Los Angeles 
Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket—All meals—Hotels—Pullman 





Over 2000 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
bargain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis 
June 20—July 4—July 18—August 1— 
August 15 
Reduction on this trip for parties of five 
or more—ask for organizers’ plan 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
Leaving weekly to 


YELLOWSTONE— 


Saeta- $219 
$139. PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 139 
10 ONT. «& 


Or e 

including, 

Quebec, seacoast, Boston, New York. 
Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 


itt WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago's reliable travel agency 











Plan now to see 


Revel in the glamour of the exotic East — stimu- 
lating, charming, delightful, and at low, eco- 
nomical rates. Special arrangements for the 
great World Educational Conference at Tokyo 
next August. 

Many inclusive round-trip tours to suit any 
whim and pocketbook. N.Y. K.'s perfect service 
—smooth-riding, stately motor liners with every 
convenience and luxury, travel-menus famed for 
their American delicacies. Round-trip all-inclusive 
rates from $442 to $1,043. Also low rate round-trip 


fares on regular sailings from the Pacific Coast. 


@ Write to Dept. 23. New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 
55) Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; Chicago, 40 N. 
Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 W. Sixth St., or any Cunard 
White Star Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. 


-¥-K-Line 


(JAPAN MAIL) =e 


OMBINE your summer course with un- 
matched vacation opportun' 


of regular academic year. 


y and adv d courses for teachers in Kin- 
Special Clini- 
koe 








10 and July 1 
Ena Dean Baker, Pres Box 728-C, Evanston, Il. 
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Seconp Reapinc. On some future 
day it is again called up and read for 
a second time. At this time the com- 
mittee amendments are offered by the 
committee chairman and adopted or 
defeated by vote of the House. After 
the committee amendments are dis- 
posed of, any member of the House 
may offer amendments, which are dis- 
posed of in the same manner. After 
all amendments are disposed of, the 
bill is advanced to third reading. 

Turrp Reapinc. On some future 
day the bill is called up for third read- 
ing. After being read it is open for 
discussion, pro and con, but cannot be 
changed or amended. If the debate 
on it shows that it needs amending, 
the House may vote to refer it back 
to second reading for the purpose of 
amendment, after which it again ap- 
pears on third reading. After all de- 
bate on the bill on third reading is 
closed, a vote on its passage is taken 
by calling the roll and requiring each 
representative to answer “aye” or “no” 
on the passage of the bill, and every 
vote is recorded in the House Journal. 

If the bill receives fewer than 77 
“aye” votes on third reading in the 
House, it fails of passage, and is dead 
unless re-introduced or revived in some 
unusual manner. 

But if it receives a constitutional 
majority of 77 or more “aye” votes, it 
is said to have passed the House. The 
Speaker and Clerk of the House cer- 
tify to this fact by signing the bill. It 
is then reported to the Senate as ready 
for action there, and is known as 
“House Bill No. 100 in the Senate.” 

ACTION IN THE SENATE. This 
“House Bill No. 100 in the Senate” 
goes through the same processes of 
reference to committee, committee con- 
sideration, first, second and third read- 
ing as it experienced in the House, ex- 
cept that a constitutional majority of 
the Senate is 26 or more votes. 

If the Senate makes amendments to 
a House bill, it is no longer the same 
bill the House passed. Therefore, the 
bill must be sent back to the House 
for a vote on concurrence in the Sen- 
ate amendment. If the House votes 77 
or more votes to concur, the bill has 
passed both houses in its final form as 
amended by the Senate. If the House 
refuses to concur, the House may ask 
that a conference committee be ap- 
pointed. This fact is reported to the 
Senate, and, if the Senate agrees, the 
presiding officer of each house appoints 
a few members of a conference com- 
mittee. This committee meets and con- 
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siders the differences between the two 
houses on the bill. If the conference 
committee can agree for or against the 
amendment causing the contention, it 
makes its recommendations to the two 
houses. If the two houses agree, the 
bill is passed; if not, the bill is dead. 
Or in case of disagreement, another 
conference committee may be appoint- 
ed, the disturbing amendment be re- 
considered, recommendations again be 
made, and votes again be taken in the 
two houses. 

Norte. If the bill were first intro- 
duced in the Senate, it would be called 
a Senate bill. The process of legisla- 
tion would be the same, except that it 
would first pass the Senate and then 
the House of Representatives. 

CONSIDERATION BY GOVERNOR. If 
the bill finally passes both houses in 
the same form, it is sent to the Gover- 
nor for his consideration and signa- 
ture or veto. The Governor sometimes 
gives “hearings” on a bill, at which 
the supporters and opponents of the 
bill appear and point out its merits 
and demerits. If the Governor signs 
the bill, it becomes a law. If he holds 
it ten days without stating his objec- 
tions to it, the bill becomes a law with- 
out his signature. Or he may veto it 
by returning it to the house of its 
origin with a statement of his objec- 
tions. In this case it can become a law 
only by receiving a two-thirds vote in 
both houses, which is at least 102 votes 
in the House of Representatives and 
34 in the Senate. It is very unusual to 
pass a bill over the Governor’s veto. 

There are several other things that 
may happen to a bill; but the general 
process of legislation has here been 
described in sufficient detail to help 
our readers to understand references 
to the status of bills that appear in 
bulletins and newspapers. 


Trends in Education 


@ THE program for the convention 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education at San Antonio, Texas, 
March 30-April 3, is built around the 
theme: “Today’s Trends in Childhood 
Education.” Prominent among the not- 
ables in the field of Education who are 
to appear on the program are four IIli- 
nois people: Prof. T. V. Smith, of the 
University of Chicago; Edna Dean 
Baker, president of the National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston; Olga Ad- 
ams, University of Chicago Elementary 
School; and Mabel Kearns, National 
College of Education, Evanston. 
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Directory of the 
[llinois Education Association 


Officers and Committee 
Members of All Divisions 
for the year 1936-1937 


@ OFFICERS—President, Fred L. Biester, 

principal of high school, Glen Ellyn; 
first vice-president, Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
superintendent of schools, Flossmoor; sec- 
ond vice-president, David C. Hilling, Man- 
ual Training High School, Peoria; third 
vice-president, M. E. Steele, superintendent 
of schools, Mendota; executive secretary, 
Robert C. Moore, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 
county superintendent of schools, Monticello. 

Executive Commiuttree—Chairman, Su- 
san Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago; S. B. Sullivan, principal of high school, 
West Frankfort; B. F. Shafer, superintend- 
ent of schools, Freeport. 

The Board of Directors consists of the 
President, first Vice-president, and the three 
members of the Executive Committee. 

Starr—Editor of Irxttno1s Teacuer, Rob- 
ert C. Moore; assistant editor, Eloise P. 
Bingham; secretary to Executive Secretary, 
Roberta Padfield; Director of Research, Les- 
ter R. Grimm; secretary to Director of Re- 


search, Mildred Whitlock; Director of Pub- | 


lic Relations, Bernard I. Griffith; secretary to 
Director of Public Relations, Eva Dale; all 
at the address 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. 


State Governing Committees 


COMMITTEE ON 


nue, Chicago, ’°37; Black Hawk, E. H. Han- 
son, principal of high school, Rock Island, 
37; Central, P. C. Kurtz, high school, 
Bloomington, ’38; Chicago, Lena Belle Gil- 
ligan, 5918 North Knox Avenue, Chicago, 
*39; DuPage Valley, Mary Egan, Westmont, 
37; East Central, Irving Munson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kankakee, ’38; Eastern, 
F. A. Wilson, principal of high school, Arco- 
la, ’39; Illinois Valley, B. R. Bowden, super- 
intendent of schools, Morris, °37; Lake 
Shore, E. N. Cassady, superintendent of 
schools, Brookfield, ’38; Mississippi Valley, 
Olen Smith, superintendent of schools, Ply- 
mouth, °37; 
principal of high school, Harvard, °’39; 
Northwestern, F. C. Keeler, county super- 


intendent of schools, Belvidere, ’37, Peoria, | 


Will Hullinger, principal of high school, San 
Jose, °38; Rock River, C. B. Mummart, 
superintendent of schools, Prophetstown, 
39; South Central, C. A. Michelman, prin- 
cipal of high school, Mt. Zion, ’37; South- 
eastern, C. T. Cramer, superintendent of 
schools, Olney, °38; Southern, Marvin Webb, 
county superintendent of schools, Mound 


City, ’39; Southwestern, F. F. Stables, high | 
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school, Mt. Vernon, °37; Western, R. R. 
Simpkins, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb, ’39. 
ComMITTEE ON LecIsLaTion—Chairman, 
B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, Free- 
port, "39; Black Hawk, A. W. Boley, prin- 
cipal of Central School, Kewanee, 38; Cen- 
tral, E. H. Lukenbill, county superintend- 


ent of schools, Lincoln, °39; Chicago, Fred- 
erick T. Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Avenue, Chi- 
cago, "38; DuPage Valley, V. L. Beggs, su- 
perintendent of schools, Elmhurst, ’38; East 
Central, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of 
schools, Urbana, '39; Eastern, E. H. Tay- 
lor, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston, ’37; Illinois Val- 





APPROPRIATIONS—Chair- | 
man, Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Ave- | 





Northeastern, W. W. Meyer, | 








ought 
an Umbrella 
which | never 
expected 
to use~" 


“but I was caught 
in an April Shower” 


Accident, sickness and quarantine 
come with all the suddenness of an 
April shower and when they do, what 
a relief it is to know that you are safely 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Miss Charlotte Stankewitz of Wickliffe, Ohio, now 
knows from personal experience what it means to 
belong to this great organization of teachers for 
teachers. In April of last year she was suddenly dis- 


abled by a streptococcic throat infection. Read what 


she says about her T.C. U. Umbrella>— 


“Only this year I purchased a new umbrella, never expect- 
ing to use it, but when I was caught in an ‘April Shower,” 


T.C.U. certainly came to my rescue. Until now I 


if I had made a wise purchase. It gives me much satis- 


faction to know that I did.” 


BE SAFE — Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


T. C. U. is an organization by teachers for teachers 
and here you find much more than cold business pro- 
tection. You discover a friendly sympathetic interest 


in time of misfortune—an understanding 
of your problems—and a sincere desire 
to be truly helpful. Yes, you will find 
the T.C. U. Umbrella a safe, dependable, 
and happy refuge in time of storm. Why 
not join with the thousands of fellow 
teachers and be sure of a guaranteed 
income in time of need? 


Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


There is so much more to T.C.U. Protection than we 
can possibly tell you here. A convenient coupon is 
provided so you may obtain all the facts without cost 
or obligation. The low cost of T.C.U. Protection will 
please you—less than a nickel a day to be assured a 
paid promptly and regularly by a 
company that has never failed to make good every 


guaranteed income, 
promise. Send the coupon today. No agent will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


923 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 


FOUCN DED 





All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mall 


T.C.U. Believes That Help Given 
Quickly Is Doubly Valuable. 
Under “Umbrelia” fer 12 Years 
“I have carried insurance with the T.C.U. 
for twelve years and have found the com- 
pany any me ~ | prompt and very fair in 
ee —Vivian F. Smith, Salinas, 


Found Comfort in T.C.U. Protection 
“This was the first enperens for me in 
seeking shelter under the Vv. ——— 
The days | was confined were gh " 
rainy ones outside, but I had the oaeet 
of knowing I was protec tected for at, first 
rainy days. I have m in the T.C for 
about ten years.’’— Loraine Jaeger, 
Peoria, Ill. 
18 Years Under T.C.U. Umbrelia 
“Your allowance for benefit has always 
been generous and the air mail service adds 
a nice touch. For oc 18 xe I have enjoyed 
S| geotectien am glad to 
it to_others.” — James 
Childs, o Holden, Mass. 


wondered 


1899 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 








coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Send 
FOR SAMPLE 


SPECIAL FOR TEACHERS! 


A new, authoritative booklet tracing the 
history of American locomotive develop- 
ment—especially adapted to classroom or 
club study. Gives romance and glamor to 
history—permits understanding of vast 
social and economic changes that occurred 
in the past century. 32 pages, 40 illustra- 
tions. Special advertising offer: 10 to 25, 
8c each; 25 to 50, 6c each; 50 or more, 
5c each. For sample, send coupon below 
and 10c to cover mailing and handling 
charges. Act now! 


STROMBECK-BECKER MFG. CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


StromBecKer 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE 


Dept. I-37, Strombeck-Becker Mfg. Co., 
Moline, Illinois 
(CD Enclosed is 10c. Send me sample booklet ‘*Historical 
_ Locomotives”. 

(CD Send me___ Booklets “Historical Locomotives” at special 
price of ach. 
ricioeed is $ in () currency (] stamps [] money order 

(_] check. 


Name__ 
Address aa 
City State___ ts 

















Unusual Position for 
SUMMER MONTHS 


@ We need a reliable school man or 
woman in each County to supervise 
a new approved educational plan. 
Must be ambitious with pleasing per- 
sonality. May lead to fine permanent 


position. compensation. Car 
required. 
Write fully to 
GEO. S. MILNOR 


1811 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








ley, J. W. Graham, high school, LaSalle, 
38; Lake Shore, J. W. Thalman, superin- 
tendent of high school, Waukegan, ’39; Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Ronald W. Clark, principal 
of Webtser School, Quincy, ’38; Northeast- 
ern, G. E. Thompson, superintendent of 
schools, St. Charles, ’37; Northwestern, B. 
F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, Free- 
port, °38; Peoria, John A. Hayes, county 
superintendent of schools, Peoria, ’39; Rock 
River, Harold Patterson, superintendent of 
schools, Mount Mortis, ’°37; South Central, 
W. E. Buck, county superintendent of 
schools, Virginia, °38; Southeastern, Roe M. 
Wright, superintendent of schools, Palestine, 
39; Southern, C. A. Waller, superintendent 
of schools, West Frankfort, ’37; Southwest- 
ern, Paul B. Chance, county superintendent 
of schools, Salem, ’38; Western, G. R. Im- 
body, principal of high school, Monmouth, 
38. 

CoMMITTEE ON ReEsoLuTiIons—Chairman, 
S. B. Sullivan, principal of high school, West 
Frankfort, ’38; Black Hawk, Rilla Bowers, 
Aledo, °39; Central, John A. Kinneman, 
IS.N.U., Normal, ’37; Chicago, Susan Scul- 
ly, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, °37; 
DuPage Valley, F. C. Fenton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bensenville, °39; East Cen- 
tral, F. M. Peterson, principal of high 
school, Monticello, ’37; Eastern, F. E. Craw- 
ford, superintendent of schools, St. Elmo, 
38; Illinois Valley, M. E. Steele, superintend- 
ent of schools, Mendota, ’39; Lake Shore, B. 
E. Gordon, assistant principal of high school, 
LaGrange, °37; Mississippi Valley, Laura 
Calloway, Barry, ’39; Northeastern, O; V. 
Walters, principal of high school (east), 
Aurora, ’38; Northwestern, H. C. Muth, 
principal of Lincoln Junior High School, 
Rockford, ’39; Peoria, H. L. Dyar, county 
superintendent of schools, Eureka, ’37; Rock 
River, C. R. Williams, superintendent of 
schools, Waterman, ’38; South Central, J. O. 
Austin, principal of high school, Athens, ’39; 
Southeastern, M. N. Todd, superintendent of 
schools, Lawrenceville, ’°37; Southern, L. E. 
Etherton, county superintendent of schools, 
Murphysboro, °38; Southwestern, W. W. 
Krumsiek, principal of high school, Edwards- 
ville, °39; Western, W. S. Perrin, principal 
of high school, Wyoming, ’37. 


Special Committees 

Avupitinc Committee—Chairman, Orville 
T. Bright, Jr., 6049 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Madonna Kabbes, high school, Spring- 
field; David C. Hilling, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria. 

CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING— 
Chairman, Karl L. Adams, N.1.S.T.C., De- 
Kalb, 39; T. H. Cobb, superintendent of 
schools, Urbana, ’37; L. W. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, ’37; Leilah Em- 
erson, principal of Jefferson School, Bloom- 
ington, ’37; J. W. Thompson, supervisor, 
Industrial Education, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, °37; Irving F. Pearson, county 
superintendent of schools, Rockford, 37; 
W. P. Morgan, president, W.I.S.T.C., Ma- 
comb, °38; R. W. Fairchild, president, 
I.S.N.U., Normal, ’38; Roscoe Pulliam, pres- 
ident, S.IS.N.U., Carbondale, '38; E. O. 
Melby, College of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, °38; William Harris, 
superintendent of schools, Decatur, ’38; 
Harry Tavlor, principal of high school, Har- 
risburg, ’39; Carrie, Barnes, Hay-Edwards 
School, Springfield, °39; Verne O. Graham, 
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president, Chicago Normal College, °39; 
Noble J. Puffer, county superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, °39; Emma McCredie, 
7244 Coles Avenue, Chicago, *39; R. G. 
Buzzard, president, E.I.S.T.C., Charleston, 
39; W. B. Westbrook, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Harrisburg, ’39. 

CoMMITTEE ON Larcer District Unir— 
H. H. Schroeder, Dean, I.S.N.U., Normal, 
39; L. A. Tuggle, county superintendent of 
schools, Danville, 39; B. F. Shafer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Freeport, ’37; Roy V. 
Jordan, superintendent of schools, Centralia, 
°37; Bruce Merwin, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale, 
38; B. C. Moore, Lincoln College, Lincoln, 
38; O. F. Patterson, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, ’38. 

CoMMITTEE ON Prompt Tax PAYMENTS— 
Chairman, George E. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Charles; Frederick T. 
Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Avenue, Chicago; Ray 
E. Cheney, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest; Elbert Fulkerson, principal of high 
school, Carterville; E. A. Curry, high school, 
Kankakee; G. H. Richert, high school, Rock- 
ford; Howard Bosley, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon. 

COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION WITH ILLI- 
NoIs CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
—Chairman, J. Lester Buford, principal of 
high school, Johnston City; Lillian Lewis, 
1325 Wilson Avenue, Chicago; Otis Keeler, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield; Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 
808 Hester Avenue, Normal; Mrs. Paul E. 
Madden, 611 West Oregon Street, Urbana; 
Mrs. Holland Flagler, 9762 Vanderpoel 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Black Hawk Division 


Orricers—President, J. D. Darnall, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Geneseo; vice- 
president, Blanche Searle, United Township 
High School, East Moline; secretary W. J. 
Stronks, high school, Kewanee; treasurer, 
Dolph Lain, high school, Moline. 

Executive CoMMITTEE—Chairman, 
Blanche Searle, United Township High 
School, East Moline, 37; Fred Stark, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Sherrard, 
38; Alice Blair, 106 North Lexington Ave- 
nue, Kewanee, ’39. 

State Committeres—Appropriations, E. H. 
Hanson, principal of high school, Rock Island, 
37; Legislation, A. W. Boley, principal of 
Central School, Kewanee, °38; Resolutions, 
Rilla Bowers, Aledo, ’39. 


Central Division 


Orricers—President, H. W. McCulloch, 
county superintendent of schools, Pontiac; 
vice-president, Vera B. Fulton, community 
high school, Wapella; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry F. Admire, I.S.N.U., Normal. 

Executive ComMitTee—Chairman, Ralph 
Robb, principal of community high school, 
Clinton, ’37; Clara Schum, principal of 
Central School, Lincoln, ’°38; Monroe Mel- 
ton, principal of community high school, 
Normal, 39. 

State Commurrees—Appropriations, P. 
C. Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, ’38; 
Legislation, E. H. Lukenbill, county super- 
intendent of schools, Lincoln, ’39; Resolu- 
tions, John A. Kinneman, I.S.N.U., Normal, 
37. 


Chicago Division 


Orricers—President, Robert C. Keenan, 
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2465 E. 74th Place, Chicago; vice-president, 
Irvin A. Wilson, 437 S. Stone Avenue, La- 
Grange; recording secretary, Ethel May 
Reed, 906 Belden Ave., Chicago; correspond- 
ing secretary, Laura Moynihan, 626 S. 
Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park; membership 
secretary, Mary L. Kenney, 5839 Midway 
Park, Chicago; treasurer, Frank Meyer, 430 
Garfield Ave., Chicago. 

Executive Boarp—Catherine O’Rourke, 
3057 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Lillian 
Lewis, 1325 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Mary E. 
Howland, 6104 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 

State Com™Mitrees—Appropriations, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Ave., Chicago, 
39; Legislation, Frederick T. Wilhelms, 7354 
Clyde Ave., Chicago, ’38; Resolutions, Su- 
san Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
37. 


DuPage Valley Division 


Orricers—President, K. K. Tibbetts, su- 
perintendent of schools, Wheaton; vice- 
president, Martin B. Travis, superintendent 
of schools, Hinsdale; secretary-treasurer, Ida 
Lane Settle, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst. 

Executive Commitrree—Chairman, S. A. 
Denison, superintendent of schools, Glen El- 
lyn, 37; George E. DeWolf, superintendent 
of schools, Downers Grove, ’38; H. E. Hin- 
kel, superintendent of schools, Villa Park, 
39, 

State CommMiItTTeEs—Appropriations, Mary 
Egan, Westmont, °37; Legislation, V. L. 
Beggs, superintendent of schools, Elmhurst, 
38; Resolutions, F. C. Fenton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bensenville, °39. 


East Central Division 


Orricers—President, J. A. Clement, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois; 
vice-president, J. B. Johnson, principal of 
community high school, St. Anne; secretary, 
Mabel D. Ricketts, high school, Urbana; 
treasurer, G. H. Wright, assistant county 
superintendent of schools, Urbana. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, W. T. 
Wooley, principal of community high school, 
Watseka, °37; L. A. Tuggle, county super- 
intendent of schools, Danville, °38; Profes- 
sor Oscar F. Weber, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, ’39. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Irv- 
ing Munson, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
kakee, 38; Legislation, T. H. Cobb, super- 
intendent of schools, Urbana, °39; Resolu- 
tions, F. M. Peterson, principal of high 
school, Monticello, ’37. 


Eastern Division 


Orricers—President, R. G. Buzzard, presi- 
dent, E.I.S.T.C., Charleston; vice-president, 
E. T. Goodfellow, high school, Effingham; 
secretary, Emma Reinhardt, head, depart- 
ment of Education, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; 
treasurer, John R. Moss, superintendent of 
schools, Paris. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, J. 
Bruce Buckler, principal of township high 
school, Casey, °’38; Lillian Arends, high 
school, Sullivan, °37; H. P. Erwin, high 
school, Sullivan, °39. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, F. A. 
Wilson, principal of township high school, 
Arcola, °39; Legisiation, E. H. Taylor, 
E.1S.T.C., Charieston, ’37; Resolutions, F. 
E. Crawford, superintendent of schools, St. 
Elmo, ’38. 
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Ilineis Valley Division 


Orricers—President, O. T. Stateler, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Lacon; vice- 
president, Floyd French, 211 South Euclid 
Street, Princeton; secretary, E. L. Connellee, 
township high school, Ottawa; treasurer, T. 
M. Kennedy, county superintendent of 
schools, Granville. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, A. P. 
Gossard, superintendent of schools, Mar- 
seilles, °37; Anna L. Ondesco, county super- 
intendent of schools, Morris, °38; H. D. 
Anderson, principal of ‘township high school, 
Ottawa, 39. 

State Commutters—Appropriations, B. 
R. Bowden, superintendent of schools, Mor- 
ris, ’37; Legislation, J. W. Graham, town- 


ship high school, LaSalle, °38. Resolutions, 
M. E. Steele, superintendent of schools, Men- 
dota, ’39. 


Lake Shore Division 


Orricers—President, David E. Walker, 
superintendent of schools, District 76, Evans- 
ton; vice-president, Ben A. Sylla, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago Heights; secre- 
tary, W. L. Brown, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka; treasurer, Orville 
T. Bright, Jr., superintendent of schools, 
Flossmoor. 

Executive Commirree—Chairman, Leona 
E. Larimore, principal of Congress Park 
School, LaGrange, ’37; B. H. Ball, Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School, Highland 
Park, ’38; Evelyn Pearson, Ravina, ’39. 





NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


on the Shore of Lake Michigan= 
June 21 to August 14 





Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity —away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's largest suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Special programs in ele- 
mentary education, administration, guidance, and curriculum 
construction. Special features for teachers of secondary school 
subjects, physical education and music education. Demonstration 
schools and clinics. Noted visiting experts. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH: Thirty-five courses and seminars 
covering all fields of speech. Courses for teachers in charge of 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Re-education, Play Produc- 
tion, Stage Lighting, Cost and S y Design, Children’s 
Dramatics, Playwriting, Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. Six 
student plays. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC: (June 21 to July 30). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Accredited courses in 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Technique. Theoretical and Applied 
Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL: Advanced courses in thirty-six 
fields of learning leading to a master’s or doctor's degree, 
Open to candidates for degrees and to other mature students, 


COMMERCE—LAW—JOURNALISM—LIBERAL ARTS 





Many courses dealing with contemporary problems, 
contemporary thought end social science survey sub- 
jects. Second session of THE INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer Session, 
106 Lunt Hall, Evanston, Illinois 
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Leave your worries 


in the 
classroom 


! 


HERE’S worry enough on 

any teaching job. Why add 
worry about disability—about 
what will happen if sickness, 
accident or quarantine reduce 
your income? 


A T. P. U. Certificate pro- 
vides peace of mind. It is a 
guarantee of adequate income 
at a time when you are helpless 
to earn. In addition, it can pay 
_ hospital, drug and doctor 

ills. 


T. P. U. protection means so 
much, costs but little. Certifi- 
cates range from $6 to $30. 
T. P. U. is managed by teach- 
ers, doctors and other profes- 
sional men for the benefit of its 
teacher members. Write for 
complete information about 
T. P. U.’s liberal protection. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BLDG. LANCASTER, PA. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of “A Word to the 


Wise... 


Name 








Address 





Teaching 
Position 
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State Commitrees—Appropriations, E. 
N. Cassady, superintendent of schools, 
Brookfield, ’38; Legislation, John W. Thal- 
man, superintendent of township high 
school, Waukegan, °39; Resolutions, B. E. 
Gordon, assistant principal of township high 
school, LaGrange, ’37. 


Mississippi Valley Division 


Orricers—President, R. O. Gibbons, prin- 
cipal of Franklin School, Quincy; vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Franklin, high school, Pearl; 
secretary, Goldia Berry, high school, Hamil- 
ton; treasurer, Wilma Degitz, high school, 
Rushville. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, J. H. 
Voshall, superintendent of schools, Pittsfield, 
37; T. B. Houston, principal of high school, 
Rushville, 38; E. R. Rogers, superintend- 
ent of schools, Carthage, ’°39; E. A. Jensen, 
principal of high school, Quincy, ’40. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Olen 
Smith, superintendent of schools, Plymouth, 
37; Legislation, Ronald W. Clark, principal 
Of Webster School, Quincy, 38; Resolutions, 
Laura Calloway, Barry, ’39. 


Northeastern Division 


Orricers—Presidénf, W. W. Haggard, 
principal of township high school, Joliet; 
vice-president, Mary Wheeler, 816 West 
State Street, Geneva; secretary, Roland Mc- 
Cannon, superintendent of schools, Algon- 
quin; treasurer, Mahoney, superin- 
tendent of schools, Plainfield. 

Executive Committree—Chairman, Roy 
E. Davis, high school (east), Aurora, °37; 
C. L. Walters, superintendent of schools, Peo- 
tone, 37; J. L. Clayton, superintendent of 
schools, Oswego, 38; Ethel C. Coe, county 
superintendent of schools, Woodstock, °38; 
R. S. Cartwright, high school, Elgin, °39; 
James M. Smith, principal of township high 
school, Lockport, ’39, 

State Committees—Appropriations, W. 
W. Meyer, principal of community high 
school, Harvard, °39; Legislation, G. E. 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, St. 
Charles, °37; Resolutions, O. V. Walters, 
principal of high school (east), Aurora, ’38. 


Northwestern Division 


Orricers—President, L. A. Fulwider, prin- 
cipal of senior high school, Freeport; vice- 
president, G. C. Stutzman, superintendent 
of schools, Hanover; secretary, L. E. Men- 
senkamp, assistant principal of senior high 
school, Freeport; treasurer, Paul Conklin, as- 
sistant principal of senior high school, Rock- 
ford. 

Executive Commirree—Chairman, H. A. 
Hoff, superintendent of schools, Milledge- 
ville, °37; Elizabeth Harvey, associate super- 
intendent of schools, Belvidere, °37; Ida 
Voigt, principal of Center Street School, 
Freeport, °37; F. L. Burns, county super- 
intendent of schools, Galena, ’38; G. Henry 
Richert, senior high school, Rockford, ’38; 
S. R. Finifrock, superintendent of schools, 
Galena, ’39; Leta F. Hicks, assistant prin- 
cipal of Peterson School, Rockford, ’39. 

State Committees—Appropriations, F. 
C. Keeler, county superintendent of schools, 
Belvidere, °37; Legislation, B. F. Shafer, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport, 7°38; 
Resolutions, H. C. Muth, principal of Lin- 
coln Junior High School, Rockford, 39. 
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Peoria Division 


Orricers—President, H. Agnes Siebens, 
principal of Washington Junior High School, 
Pekin; vice-president, Will Hullinger, prin- 
cipal of community high school, San Jose; 
secretary-treasurer, David C. Hilling, Man- 
ual Training High School, Peoria. 

Executive Com™mittee—Chairman, Ray 
J. Schertz, principal of township high school, 
Metamora, °37; Sanford Murphy, Peoria 
Central High School, Peoria, °38; E. E. 
Downing, superintendent of schools, Elm- 
wood, 739. 

State Commitrers—Appropriations, Will 
Hullinger, principal of community high 
school, San Jose, ’38; Legislation, John A. 
Hayes, county superintendent of schools, 
Peoria, °39; Resolutions, H. L. Dyar, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Eureka, ’37. 


Rock River Division 


Orricers—President, H. R. Lissack, super- 
intendent of schools, Rochelle; vice-presi- 
dent, Roscoe Eades, principal of township 
high school, Sterling; secretary, Eric Hoppe, 
township high school, DeKalb; treasurer, J. 
M. Thompson, superintendent of schools, 
Steward. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, L. G. 
Haskin, superintendent of schools, Sand- 
wich, ’37; Willis Pittinger, Polo, ’°38; Esther 
Barton, principal of E. C. Smith School, 
Dixon, ’39. 

State Commirtees—Appropriations, C. B. 
Mummart, superintendent of schools, Pro- 
phetstown, °39; Legislation, Harold Patter- 
son, superintendent of schools, Mount Mor- 
ris, °37; Resolutions, C. R. Williams, super- 
intendent of schools, Waterman, ’28. 


South Central Division 


Orricers—President, J. A. Leitze, 305 N. 
Prairie St., Jacksonville; vice-president, R. 
O. Stoops, superintendent of schools, Jack- 
sonville; secretary, Grace Jennings, super- 
intendent of schools, Murrayville; treasurer, 
Bruce Wheeler, principal of Ridgely School, 
Springfield. 

Executive Commirree—Chairman, W. A. 
Miller, principal of Butler School, Spring- 
field, °37; Mary Margaret Roach, principal 
of Roach School, Decatur, 38; E. H. Mel- 
lon, superintendent of schools, Morrison, 
39. 

State Commirtees—Appropriations, C. A. 
Michelman, principal of community high 
school, Mt. Zion, °37; Legislation, W. E. 
Buck, county superintendent of schools, Vir- 
ginia, °38; Resolutions, J. O. Austin, princi- 
pal of community high school, Athens, 39. 


Southeastern Division 


Orricers—President, C. E. Ambrose, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Oblong; vice- 
president, Harry Puntney, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Carmi; secretary, H. L. 
Hamilton, high school, Bridgeport; treas- 
urer, R. M. Ring, county superintendent of 
schools, Albion. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, C. E. 
Ambrose, principal of township high school, 
Oblong; C. T. Cramer, superintendent of 
schools, Olney; Rex. W. Dale, principal of 
township high school, Flora. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
38; Legislation, Roe M. Wright, superin- 
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tendent of schools, Palestine, 39; Resolu- 
tions, M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, 
Lawrenceville, °37. 


Southern Division 


Orricers—President, Bruce W. Merwin, 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; first vice-president, 
Eugene C. Eckert, principal of township 
high school, Herrin; second vice-president, 
Herbert Taylor, Vienna; recording secretary, 
May S. Hawkins, S.I.S.N.U., Carbondale; 
corresponding secretary, J. R. Hoffner, su- 
perintendent of schools, Carbondale; treas- 
urer, Fred Armistead, principal of McKinley 
School, Harrisburg. 

Executive Commitrre—J. H. Hammack, 
county superintendent of schools, Pinckney- 
ville, ’°37; H. W. Bear, principal of com- 
munity high school, Rosiclare, ’38; John 
Creek, superintendent of schools, Herrin, 
39. 

State Commirrees—Appropriations, Mar- 
vin Webb, county superintendent of schools, 
Mound City, ’39; Legislation, C. A. Waller, 
superintendent of schools, West Frankfort, 
37; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, county 
superintendent of schools, Murphysboro, 38. 


Southwestern Division 

Orricers—President, L. G. Osborn, prin- 
cipal of Rock Junior High School, East St. 
Louis; vice-president, Oscar A. Schmitt, 
county superintendent of schools, Waterloo; 
secretary, Laura Jones, 614 N. 32d Street, 
East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, 
principal of Lansdown Junior High School, 
East St. Louis. 

Executive Committre—Chairman, How- 
ard Bosley, superintendent of schools, Mt. 
Vernon; °37; W. J. Zahnow, superintendent 
of schools, Waterloo, ’38; E. E. Rademacher, 
high school, Nokomis, ’39. 

Strate Commurrees—Appropriations, F. 
F. Stables, high school, Mt. Vernon, °37; 
Legislation, Paul B. Chance, county super- 
intendent of schools, Salem, ’38; Resolutions, 
W. W. Krumsiek, principal of high school, 
Edwardsville, *39. 


Western Division 

Orricers—President, Charles E. Griffith, 
county superintendent of schools, Toulon; 
vice-president, Chris S. Apt, county super- 
intendent of schools, Oquawka; secretary, 
Lucille McKee, Toulon; treasurer, Fred F. 
Robertson, principal, Hitchcock Jr. High 
School, Galesburg. 

Executive Commirtee—Chairman, Bessie 
Cooper, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb; M. F. Sprung- 
er, principal of township high school, Rose- 
ville; S. E. LeMarr, superintendent of 
schools, Abingdon. 

State Commurrers—Appropriations, R. 
R. Simpkins, W.1S.T.C., Macomb, °39; 
Legislation, G. R. Imbody, principal of 
high school, Monmouth, 38; Resolutions, 
W. S. Perrin, principal of community high 
school, Wyoming, ’37. 





Depression or Prosperity? 


Reductions of 25 percent or more in teach- 
ers’ salaries are reported as still existing by 
18 elementary and high-school districts main- 
taining schools in towns of 5,000 or more 
population in 9 counties scattered through- 
out Illinois. In 11 of the 18 districts there 
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has been no restoration of maximum reduc- 
tions made during the depression. A number 
of other districts are very near to the 25 per- 
cent mark. 

These facts are summarized from a booklet 
recently released by the I.E.A. Research De- 
partment in which are published the returns 
from an inquiry into the degree to which 
retrenchments made during the depression 
are persisting in these more prosperous times. 
The data are presented for the individual 
school districts and, in addition to teachers’ 
salaries and other financial items, pertain to 
cuts in school term, restrictions in educational 
program and curriculum, and various other 
enforced economies that detract from the 
effectiveness of the school. 





ILLINOIS 
MUTUAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


918-12th Ave., Moline, Hil. 
Write at once for information about 
our efficient MUTUAL plan. Secure a 
hatter: position for next year. Recom- 
mend by Principals and Superin- 
tendents. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Sell new playground device 
Airplane Swing 


Patented—No competition—Great body-builder 
—Low price—Liberal Commissions—W orking 
model furnished—Field training—write today. 
Airplane Swing Co., Niantic, Illinois 











PROFIT BY SUMMER STUDY AT THE 


UNIVERSITY:* MINNESOTA 


An ideal opportunity for profitable study combined with 
healthful recreation in Minnesota's famous vacation land of 
10,000 lakes, and the cultural, social and industrial ad- 
vantages of life in the metropolitan district of the Twin 
Cities is offered at Minnesota. 


Education, 














work only. 


Complete Facilities Available 


All Laboratories, Libraries, and Research Facilities are 
at your disposal the entire summer. 
features, plays, excursions and athletics combine pleasure with study. 


Fees are Moderate 


MINNEAPOLIS 





600 Courses 


600 courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees 
offered. A faculty of 250 educators teaches courses in Adult 
Biology, Chemistry, 
Health Nursing, Journalism, Physical Education with Coaching 
School, Home Economics, Play Production, Music, and over five 
hundred others. A new Master's Degree is offered for course 


Two Terms: June 14 to July 24 — July 24 to Aug. 28 


Write for Complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. 15 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Cyrus 
NORTHROP 
MEMORIAL 

AUDITORIUM 


Sociology, Speech, Public 


Special recreational 


Living Costs Low 


MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA 
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to him .... and 
to many another 


happy school child 


1TH ““PosTURE 
Pa” he likes 
to sit erect ...shoul- 
ders back . . . chest ; 
expanded . . . head ™ peter Sight Desk 
up .. . because this is then the easy, natural, 
relaxed way of sitting. 
He takes pride in keeping it handsome and clean 
. . » for his “Posture Pal” is one of the best school 
desks ever made. . . . But the best is none too good 
for him. 
He enjoys work in “Posture Pal”. . . likes to use 
the desk top .. . the reading rest . . . the seatswivel 
. -. they all work so smoothly and quietly. 


NECESSARY for “‘sight-saving classes.” 

HELPFUL for pupils with impaired vision in any 
class. 

VALUABLE for the protection of eyes and health 
of every child. 

A GREAT LEADER of a great line of leaders. 


A Free Copy of Booklet, “Guarpiansor Eyes 
AND Hears at ScHoo.,” will be sent to School 
Officials and Teachers. Address Dept. 1.T.3 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, 
Stadium and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHI- 
GAN. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 





Scientifically designed equip- 

ment for every classroom re- 

quirerrent . . . Economically 
priced for any budget. 











Chicago Office: 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 








Editorial (Continued from page 211) 


The claims are filed and the aid distributed by the present admin- 
istrative machinery, boards, county superintendent of schools, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and State Auditor. Emergency 
bill that should pass at once. Recommended out of Com. on Educa- 
tion, and by Com. on Appropriations. Now on 2nd reading in House. 

H. B. No. 163, Cutler: Provides a tax of one cent on each bottle 
or container of soft drinks sold. Proceeds to be turned into the 
state common school fund. In Com. on License and Miscellany. 

H. B. No. 179, Harris: Provides an Illinois Textbook Commis- 
sion of six members to select and adopt a list of textbooks for uni- 
form use in all elementary schools in districts of less than 20,000 
population, and to prepare a state course of study to be published 
by the State and furnished free to teachers. In H. Com. on Educa- 
tion. 

H. B. No. 199, Foster and McGrath: Appropriates $30,000 to the 
University of Illinois for the agricultural experiment station in Cook 
county. In H. Com. on Appropriations. 

H. B. No. 246, Adamowski: Provides a tax on utility companies 
at the rate of 3 percent on the gross receipts from the sale of their 
products. On second reading in House. Certainly this should pass so 
that the utility companies pay their share of occupational tax. Rec- 
ommended by our Committee on Legislation. 

H. B. No. 251, Lager, Bauer and Branson: Validates certain com- 
munity high-school districts. To second reading without reference. 


Meeting of Legislative Committee 


HE I.E.A. Committee on Legislation held a meeting 

in the Springfield office on Saturday, February 27. The 
principal business was hearing a report by the Executive 
Secretary on the bills introduced and his recommendations 
in regard to those bills, and acting on that report. The more 
important conclusions reached and actions taken were as 
follows: 

1. To recommend that Senate Bill No. 1 be amended 
or rewritten to omit most of the administrative and execu- 
tive powers of the State Board and then to support the bill. 
Senator Stuttle has since agreed to nearly all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 

2. To endorse Senate Bill No. 30 and House Bill No. 65, 
also House Bills 102 and 246, all of which are commend- 
able revenue bills. (See digests above.) 

3. To advise local comm:ttees to continue the campaign 
of information in regard to the needs of the schools, our 
program of legislation, and the value of the bills recom- 
mended, and to prepare for an intensive campaign to pro- 
mote our bills when the time comes for such campaign. 


Miners’ Wives Act 


HE Progressive Miner is the official organ of the Pro- 

gressive Miners of America and of the Women’s Aux- 

iliary of that organization. The edition of February 12 
contained a resolution and a plea for support of bills pro- 
viding both emergency and permanent state aid for high 
schools that may well serve as models for local groups of 
other organizations. Here is what the ladies said: 


O’FaLiton, ILLINOIS 
Feb. 1, 1937. 
Progressive Miners and the Women’s Auxiliary Chapters Of Illinois 
Dear SISTERS AND BROTHERS: 
The attention of our auxiliary chapter has been called to the fact 


| a move is on foot to close some of our Illinois high schools, espec- 
| ially in the southern part of the State. 


The following resolution has been drawn up by the Liberty 
Chapter of the Illinois Women’s Auxiliary, P. M. of A., and realizing 
it must be given the fullest support and backing by all senators and 
representatives, as well as ours of District 22, we request you adopt 
same and contact your state and district representative as soon as 


possible. 
RESOLUTION 
Wuenreas, An emergency exists in some of the high schools of 
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Illinois, so grave that they will be unable to continue school unless 
they receive state aid, and 

Wuereas, Up to this time the high schools of Illinois have been 
denied state aid; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Liberty Chapter of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Progressive Miners of America, go on record 
as favoring and instructing our representatives in the Legislature 
to vote for the following: 

(a) Emergency relief for 1937 which will prevent the closing 
of high schools now in session. 

(b) Regular state aid for high schools in the future on the 
same basis as elementary schools and state teacher colleges and 
universities. 

Signed: 

OsceoLa Harris, Pres. 

Daisy Bertram, Rec. Sec. 
Anna Heten, AGNes WESSEL, 
Minnie Datrympte, Res. Com. 


Evidently the wives of coal miners know what to say 
for the schools and how to say it. 


State Uniformity of Texthooks 


T EVERY session of the Legislature several bills are 
introduced to provide for a state board to adopt a 
a uniform series of textbooks for use:in the schools 
of Illinois. Some bills require more general adoption than 
others, but none of these bills has ever been endorsed by 
the I.E.A. In fact, one statement in our legislative program 
for several years has been that we are opposed to state 
adoption of textbooks. This has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that we oppose the adoption of textbooks by a state 
board for use by the children in any of the grades in all 
or several of the counties. 

Indiana teachers have faced the same problem for sev- 
eral years. About two years ago the research committee of 
the Indiana City and Town Superintendents’ Association 
took up the study of the problem, and made a report last 
year. The committee report was published in the Jndiana 
Teacher of February, and stated the argument against 
uniformity as follows: 


1. Rigidity in textbooks for an entire state is undesirable, and 
does not recognize variations in local communities, school plants, 
rural and urban populations, and is not even desirable for all of the 
groups in any large school. 

2. Large contracts no longer secure lower prices, if they ever did; 
they do not, because of state laws to the contrary and bonds given 
by the publishers. 

3. It is estimated that there is very little economy due to pupils 
changing residence, because it is advanced that not over one percent 
of pupils on the average change school districts each year. 

4. State boards usually composed largely of laymen adopt poorer 
books than superintendents and teachers do. Teachers are dis- 
appointed with many of these uniform adoptions, and duplicate 
purchases and supplementary purchases result, so that in uniform 
textbook territory the cost of books is 2.6 percent of the cost of 
education, whereas in open states the average is 1.8 percent of the 
cost of education. 


5. State uniformity keeps obsolete and antiquated texts in use 
for longer periods of time, whereas teachers should be encouraged 
to present up-to-date material, have a voice in textbook selection, 
and keep up on the new textbooks published. 

6. The whole matter of economy of state uniform textbooks is 
doubtful, since the average cost of textbooks per pupil enrolled 
for 227 cities as found by the Commissioner of Education and pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 60, October, 1932, is for elementary pupils 
$1.20, junior high school $1.97, and senior high school $2.75. 

7. State adoption may free local superintendents and teachers 
of some time, labor, and interference, but the larger the contract 
the more the interference; the more lay members acting, the less 
likely to be a wise choice educationally. Local teachers will not 
teach any better, and superintendents will not supervise any better 
than they are able to select textbooks for their local schools. Many 
school workers now spend a great amount of time examining the 
new books published and recommend their choices to some central 
authority. Their enthusiasm is often dampened by the textbook 
commission’s adopting some book which they rated far down the 
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list. The local citizens of various communities are thus taxed 
almost without representation for greatly inferior material, and their 
local teachers have no choice. 

8. The extreme in uniformity results in state printing and limited 
authorship. Here everything is dropped for political necessity. The 
prime question is cost, not quality and teaching. Superintendents 
and teacners are paid salaries to direct the education of youth, but 
professional opinion is lightly swept aside by the politicians who 
make plans. 

The printing and publishing of these books is inferior, and the 
authorship is often quite traditional or dubious, quality of competi- 
tive publishing is lacking, and originality and initiative of competi- 
tive authorship is absent, not to mention outstanding scholarship. 


Borrowing and Investing 


UR editorial entitled “If You Must Borrow Money” 
in the January ILLrNots TEACHER brought two let- 
ters to our editorial desk. One was from Chicago 

and one from Waukegan, where they have successful 
teachers’ credit unions. Both letters stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that we had missed an excellent opportunity to 
recommend credit unions, which we admit without argu- 
ment. So now we atone for our delinquency by submitting 
herewith a brief discussion of credit unions. 

A committee appointed by our organization on group 
insurance and credit unions made its report in December, 
1931. This committee stated that it could not recommend 
that the state association form a state-wide credit union, 
since its large territory, varying conditions, and rather 
loosely knit organization are not adapted to a safe and 
efficient management and control of such union; however, 
it did recommend that local groups of teachers organize 
credit unions. 








SUMMER SESSION 


The growing eer of the Sum- 





mer Session of Washington University 
is due to the broad selection of gradu- 
ate, under-graduate and professional 
courses, carefully selected faculty, 
dormitory facilities on an attractive 
campus, and the advantages of con- 
tact with a large city. 


sear” | CLASSES from JUNE 21 
MIsTORT to JULY 30, 1937 
— . 

av uemarics | For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Di- 


eonnenes rector of Summer Session, Room 209, 
Duncker Hall 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, 
e MISSOURI 


NURSING 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PuUBLI 
SPESKING 
ROMANCE 




















Purposes. The committee quoted the purposes of credit 
unions, as stated by an authority, as follows: 


1. To encourage thrift by providing a safe, convenient, and at- 
tractive medium for the investment of the savings of its members. 

2. To promote industry, eliminate usury, and increase the pur- 
chasing power of its members by enabling them to borrow for 
productive or other beneficial purposes at a reasonable cost. 

3. To train its members in business methods and self-government 
and bring them to a full realization of the value of co-operation. 


PrincrpLes. The committee quoted the principles of 
credit unions, as stated by the same authority, as follows: 


Credit unions are formed on the principle that a man’s best asset 
is his own associates’ estimate of him. Their advantage is obvious. 
They are composed of a small homogeneous membership, mutually 
acquainted. Only those known to be honest and industrious are 
admitted to membership and loans are made only to such members 
as have a legitimate need for the money. The loan is further safe- 
guarded, if of a considerable size, by the endorsement of one or more 
fellow-members. Thus the cost of investigation to which the com- 
mercial lending agency is committed, is largely eliminated and the 
abundance of security supplied is sufficient to attract savings deposits 
from members and enable the credit union to borrow when necessary 
on favorable terms from outside sources of capital. Co-operation, 
therefore, brings credit facilities within the reach of those who in- 
dividually could not obtain them. 

Losses are reduced to a minimum, because each member is in- 
terested in every loan and the danger of a member defaulting or 
neglecting his obligations is decreased, not only because he is under 
the surveillance of other members, but because he knows that his 
fellow-members would suffer. He is therefore not so likely to de- 
fault in his payments as if he were dealing with an impersonal 
corporation or a philanthropic institution. As directors and com- 
mittee members serve without compensation, the operating costs 
are confined to the cost of books and stationery, with sometimes, 
in the case of large credit unions, an honorarium to the person in 
active charge of the business. 


We are glad to recommend that local groups of teachers 
form credit unions in order that those who have money to 
invest may obtain a reasonable or even liberal interest on 


, their money if the credit union is well managed, and in 
‘order that teachers who must borrow may obtain loans 


at reasonable rates of interest. The management of such 
unions will also give teachers some excellent practice in 
business affairs. If you are interested, we advise you first 
to read the Illinois law on the subject, which you will 
find in the Smith-Hurd Statutes, 1935, Chapter 32, Sec- 
tions 474 to 496. Then for information and advice write 
to the Illinois Credit Union League, Room 627, 332 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Joseph S. DeRamus, director. 


-Prosperity—For Whom? 


| or FACTS,” a clip sheet issued by the Chi- 


cago Association of Commerce on February 20, con- 
tains several statements about the prosperity of that 
city. For example: 


Chicago business figures for 1936 were far ahead of the previous 
year. Pig iron production increased 48.6 percent. Electric power 
production increased 11.8 percent. Car loadings increased 15.8 per- 
cent. Bank clearings increased 18.4 percent. Transactions on Stock 
Exchange expanded 55.7 percent. 


But here are a few discordant but true statements that 
the sheet did not contain: 

The assessed valuation of the property in this prosperous city 
decreased in recent years from $4,250,437,799 to $2,274,558,142. In 
the last few years there has been an accumulation of many millions 
of dollars of unpaid taxes. There seems little hope of restoring the 
tenth month of school or the teachers’ salaries, and the board of 
education was without funds during February to pay the teachers 
even their reduced wages. 


Chicago’s prosperity is lop-sided; business and commerce 
much, teachers and children little. Good night!—R. C. 
MOORE. 
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PT.A. Convention 


@ IT is hoped that many teachers will 

be able to attend the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
be held at Bloomington-Normal on 
April 14, 15 and 16. “Lift up a stan- 
dard for the people” (Isa. 62:10) has 
been chosen as the convention theme. 

Standards in teacher-training, in 
public school instruction and in public 
school activities; improvement in 
standards of school education in IlIli- 
nois through an improved physical 
plant and curriculum for rural schools, 
a larger school unit, and a state board 
of education will be discussed in sym- 
posia in which the following speakers 
will participate. 

Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, head of the 
department of education, Illinois State 
Normal University, will discuss “Lift- 
ing Up Standards Through Better 
School Administration and Organiza- 
tion.” Mr. Fred L. Biester, Glen Ellyn, 
president of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, will speak to.the topic, “Lift- 
ing Up Standards Through the Illinois 
Education Association.” Others who 
will take part are: Mr. J. Lester Bu- 
ford, principal township high school, 
Johnston City; Mr. Otis Keeler, 
Springfield, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Mrs. 
Arthur R. Williams, Normal, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Mr. Charles K. Brightbill of Deca- 
tur, an expert on community recrea- 
tional projects, will speak at one of 
several luncheons planned for Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

Education upon the effects of alco- 
hol, the control of syphilis, ethical 
standards in the business world, are 
other subjects to come before the con- 
vention. The Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search has compiled a report to show 
comparative costs of juvenile delin- 
quency and education. It will be pre- 
sented in connection with a discussion 
of raising standards of juvenile protec- 
tion Friday afternoon. At the same ses- 
sion, Dr. Arthur J. Todd, head of the 
sociology department of Northwestern 
University, will give an address on 
“Family Responsibilities.” 

On Wednesday evening the Ameri- 
can Passion Play will be presented by 
a cast of Bloomington-Normal people. 

A tree-planting ceremony will mark 
the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 
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What Do You Know? 


Answers to Questions on Page 198 











. 10 percent 

. Been doubled 

. General Assembly 

$11 

$0.00 

. $13,057,000 

. 36th 

. a. $20 

b. $20 

c. $50-$60 

d. $800 and not less than $100 per 
month 

e. $29,779,000 


If your score is less than 75, read the legis- 
lative program of the I.E.A. in the February 
Intrnors TeacHer. Why not devcte a faculty 
meeting to the study of ILE.A. literature? 
Do you have a copy of “For All The Chil- 
dren—A Good Education”? Have you seen 
the Minimum Education Opportunity slides? 


Teacher Education 


(Continued from page 203) 





the co-operation of a number of pub- 
lic schools, it instituted an interneship 
teaching plan. By this arrangement, 


promising graduates are placed as | 


part-time teachers or administrators in 
the co-operating schools where they 
receive remuneration proportionate to 
their experience and to the amount of 
time devoted to their duties. These in- 
ternes are under the supervision of the 
principals or supervisors of the schools 
in which they are working and, in ad- 
dition, are visited in their classrooms 
by members of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education and the University 
High School. The internes return to 
the campus weekly, where they have 
opportunity for interviews and help. 


Graduate Work for Interne 


A significant phase of the plan is 
the graduate work pursued by the in- 
terne in connection with his teaching 
duties. Each interne registers for Edu- 
cation 133, a course in the problems of 
instruction and supervision in secon- 
dary education and, if conditions war- 
rants, for such additional courses as 
his interests and needs may indicate. 
It is expected that most of the internes 
will continue their graduate study un- 
til the master’s degree is conferred, or 
in some instances the doctor’s degree. 


It is believed that this plan will | 


serve a number of purposes. It will 
help promising students to obtain de- 
sirable positions and, through the su- 
pervisory program, help them achieve 
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FREE 


for Your Class 


THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 











WAR on 
oe) ABS 


CONTAINS: 1. teacher’s Manual on 
Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write a composition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —wik 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach pupils. L-3. 


Name 





Address 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


nl UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 

Summer Quarter Catalog 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 





| 
| 
| Graduate School Bulletin—— 
| 
| 


Street and No 





City and State 








1937 GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United 
States Government? Over 42,000 appointments 
last fiscal year. Short hours, and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
B228, Rochester, N.Y., for sample tests, free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to get them. 








SAVE 1 Office Equipment 


TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 

M ALF tigraphs, Addressing 
WE Machines, Adders, Dic- 

taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders. 
Write PRUITT,, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, I. 
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success during their first year of teach- 
ing. It is assumed that this year of 
successful teaching experience will 
greatly enhance the young teachers’ 
chances of finding desirable positions 
either in the schools in which their in- 
terneship has been served or in other 
excellent school systems. Finally, the 
closer contacts between the schools of 
the State and the University of Illi- 
nois which have already resulted from 
the plan will greatly assist the Univer- 
sity in determining how it may carry 
out more effectively its responsibilties 
to the secondary schools of the State. 


Mock Election 


(Continued from page 202) 
were mimeographed in the school office 
and carried the title, “Official Ballot of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School.” 

Before election day each of the 
rooms used for“the teaching of social 
science was made to represent a poll- 
ing place. The booths were made al- 
most official size. By using book shelves 
and wall maps for sides and backs each 
voter was given the privacy he would 
have in a regular voting booth. The 
name “Polling Place” was placed above 
the door leading to the room and the 
American flag was displayed. Tables 
and chairs were provided for the judges 
and clerks. 

When election day arrived every- 
thing was ready to function. The elec- 
tion board had wrapped and labeled 
the required number of ballots for each 
ward and precinct. The pupils compos- 
ing the board were on duty early ready 
to perform their various duties in a 
serious way. The first-hour classes re- 
ceived their ballots promptly as the 
last class bell sounded. The voting 
continued duringythe day without in- 
terruption. As each class or precinct 
finished voting,” the ballots were re- 
moved immediately from the ballot 
boxes, counted, and the tally lists were 
returned to the election board, which 
had a special room for its functions. 
The totals for the various candidates 
and wards and pretincts were counted 
so quickly that within ten minutes 
after the last group of classes had voted 
the result of our election was known, 
before the returns of the great national 
election started to come in. 

The curtain falls; the fourth quad- 
rennial election of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Junior High School is history. 

What were the pupil attitudes de- 
veloped during this election? First, a 
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sense of the duty which every citizen 
of our country has to perform in exer- 
cising his right to vote; the attitude 
of tolerance for the views of others 
whether or not they represent only a 
small minority; the attitude of democ- 
racy—that this is a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple—that we must participate in gov- 
ernment with intelligence so that a 
few do not have too great a part in 
government and other matters; the at- 
titude of living for one’s county by per- 
forming our duty in peace as well as in 
war; finally, a conception of the fact 
that without intelligence in civic mat- 
ters and in social and economic mat- 
ters, progress of our Nation is im- 
possible. 

What were the results of the elec- 
tion? The old saying that the apple 
does not fall very far from the tree 
was true. At the close of the school 
day the national election forecast 
could have been made. Results of the 
three previous mock elections held un- 
der the writer’s guidance indicate that 
children reflect to a great degree the 
opinions of their parents. 

The writer would suggest that more 
social science teachers make use of 
mock elections; they are well worth 
the extra effort. The public will not 
criticize your efforts in this direction 
but as a whole will be thankful for the 
work done. 


Sophomores Read 


(Continued from page 201) 
III. List again the five books above named 
and explain how you happened to read 
each one. 


Answers to this request were inter- 
esting in revealing title appeal as The 
Portrait of a Dog, author worship as 
Edna Ferber and Paul Anderson, and 
subject matter interest as dog stories, 
adventures of Caesar, western stories, 
and so on. Teacher-recommended books 
were in the minority. 


IV. Which of the above books, if any, did 
you recommend? Do you know if your 
friends read them? 


Here some information could be 
learned concerning a student’s con- 
sciousness of other members of society. 
Usually if the student had a hobby, 
such as science, books would be traded 
around in that particular interest 
group. William Beebe and Paul de 
Kruif were very popular. 


V. Which of the above five books would 

you recommend now and to whom in the 

class ? 

The answers to this question were 
the result of thinking of others under 
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the stimulation of the teacher. A great 
many students do not sense group re- 
sponsibility unless they are guided 
into it. 

VI. Which characters made a strong im- 

pression on you? Why? 

If it is necessary to substantiate 
evidence against long, tiresome book 
reports, the following statements cer- 
tainly serve that purpose. In these 
cases the teacher had not had a chance 
to analyze every character until it was 
threadbare; the teacher had not had 
a chance to point out morals; but the 
students arrived at their own conclu- 
sions, some of which are highly en- 
lightening. “In The Harvester the hero 
made a strong impression on me be- 
cause of his vast knowledge of nature 
and his way of bringing more happi- 
ness to people.” “My favorite charac- 
ter is Sidney Carton because he is the 
kind of hero that doesn’t like to be 
recognized.” “I like Anna Karenina 
because she had so much to endure. 
She did- not love her husband, but an- 
other man. She loved her son better 
than anything else, but she ran off 
with another man. In the end she had 
no one, not even her little boy.” It is 
very true that one would hesitate to 





recommend Tolstoi to sophomores, but 
certainly no English teacher could pos- 
sibly object to that student’s analysis. 
And two more of the various com- 
ments: “I like Lucy in The Tale of 
Two Cities because I like a little dose 
of type now and then. She is sweet.” 
“T admire the boy’s aunt in The Good 
Earth because she was almost the only 
older person who knew and liked mod- 
ern ways.” 

The next two questions, VII and 
VIII, had to do with novels and the 
movies. About half the students wished 
to read a book after seeing the movie 
version. Opinion was equally divided 
as to whether or not the student liked 
the movie if he had already read the 
book. 

IX. Do you read for fun or because some- 

one brings pressure to bear? Explain. 

Most “reading for fun” was done in 
the summer because during school stu- 
dents were too busy. The usual pres- 
sure was through assignment by some 
teacher. One student expressed his 
feeling simply and vividly: “I couldn’t 
get joy out of any book if it were as- 
signed.” 

Question X involved time available 
for pleasure reading, and the answers 


indicated that school work took up so 
much time there was little left for 
“reading for fun,” 

Answers to questions XI and XII 
indicated that every one “skipped 
along” when he read, particularly the 
descriptive passages. Books were defi- 
nitely chosen with the print and pic- 
tures in mind. Many students frankly 
admitted leafing through a book to see 
if there was “plenty of talking.” 


XIII. What books have you read, heard 
about, or had recommended that you've 
never read but think you might enjoy? 
What subjects are you interested in reading 
about ? 


Answers to this question were very 
revealing. “I like the title of Lark As- 
cending, de la Roche.” “I have heard 
that Jf J Have Four Apples is good on 
installment buying.” “I like books 
about duels, sports, adventures, biog- 
raphies.” Said a very poor reader, 
rather desperately, “I am interested in 
everyday happenings or some story 
that has something doing all the time, 
something exact. I want a story that 
keeps my interest to the end, easy 
reading, quite a lot of conversation, 
little explanation.” That was a real 
challenge. Adolescent girls like “stories 
of young girls who have a good time 
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during their lives, and stories of or- 
phans” and “love stories that turn out 
happily.” “I’d like to try the adventure 
in The Count of Monte Cristo.” 


Individual Reading Lists 

These and other answers to ques- 
tion XIII formed the basis for the se- 
lection of the individual reading lists. 
The theory worked upon was: If read- 
ing is on a high or low level, begin 
there and gradually recommend a book 
one step above. And in this experiment 
that is exactly what the teacher did. 

With all this wealth of material on 
interest, the teacher now had a chance 
to stimulate students’ reading for 
pleasure, for leisure time, and for so- 
cial implications. With the aid of the 
librarian, she prepared lists for each 
member of the class. She told him to 
read several chapters of a suggested 
book, and if he did not like that par- 
ticular book, to try another. 

Book reports, as such? How could 
they fit into the objectives set up? In- 
stead, the teacher used checking de- 
vices at the beginning fifteen minutes 
of each class period. One day was de- 
voted to favorite authors; on another 
five general pictures were brought to 
class, and the students named all of 
the books that each picture suggested. 
This led into all kinds of discussion. 
On still another day, students in 
groups of two read favorite passages 
of dialogue. Each member of the class 
was assigned someone near his own 
level to whom he recommended a book. 
There was no worry about the students 
not reading; people do things when 
pleasure is involved. Why haunt them 
with the ogre of book reports? Teach- 
ers do not like correcting them any 
more than students enjoy writing 
them. 

Tangible results of the experiment 
were: The smallest number of books 
read by one student in four, weeks was 
five; the largest number was ten; the 
average for the class was eight. But 
more important than these results 
were the subjective ones: Pleasure 
and reading began to have something 
in common; through the reading of 
recommended books pupils became in- 
terested in related fields; they became 
conscious of reading interests of oth- 
ers and perhaps gained a sense of so- 
cial responsibility. The class indicated 
their preference for vicarious reading 
to analyzing one novel. A late check 
showed they continued reading. It had 
become fun. . 
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School Elections 


(Continued from page 200) 


special Act of the Legislature. In these 
cases, the board of education of such 
township high-school districts consists 
of six members and a president and the 
time for filing petitions and holding 
the election are governed by Sections 
123, 125, 126, 126a and 127 of the 
general School Law. Section 126a re- 
quires that the petition shall be filed 
21 days before the date of the election. 

In community high-school districts, 
the time for filing petitions is 10 days 
prior to the date of the election. Sec- 
tion 89a of the School Law provides 
that the election shall be held accord- 
ing to the provisions of Section 86. 

Elections in community consolidated 
school districts are held according to 
the provisions of Section 126a of the 
general School Law. This section re- 
quires the filing of a petition 21 days 
prior to the date of the election. 

In legalized and validated high- 
school districts, the time for filing pe- 
titions must be followed as indicated 
in the legalizing or validating acts. 

In determining the last day for fil- 
ing petitions, the first day should be 
omitted and the last day counted. 


Hours Polls to Be Open 

The hours for opening and closing 
the polls in the election of boards of 
school directors are not designated by 
the statute. Section 107 of the School 
Law provides that the board of school 
directors shall specify the place where 
the election is to be held and the time 
for opening and closing the polls. It is, 
therefore, necessary for boards of 
school directors to specify the hours 
during which the polls shall be open. 
They should, of course, allow sufficient 
time in which all voters of the district 
will have a reasonable opportunity to 
get to the polls. 

The hours for opening and closing 
the polls in a common school district 
which is governed by a board of edu- 
cation are to be fixed by the board of 
education. 

In a community consolidated school 
district, the time for opening and clos- 
ing the polls is the same as that pro- 
vided for in the election of school di- 
rectors. 

Boards of education in community 
and township high-school districts are 
required to keep the polls open from 
12:00 o’clock noon until 7:00 pP.m., 
according to the provisions of Section 
91 of the School Law. Section 91 also 
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provides that the time for opening and 
closing the polls in all legalized high- 
school districts shall be from noon un- 
til 7:00 o’clock p.m. 


Ballots 


School elections are not held un- 
der the provisions of the Australian 
Ballot Law, but under the provisions 
of the School Law. Ballots are not re- 
quired in the election of school direc- 
tors, as the law does not specify any 
type of ballot to be used. 

In the election of members of boards 
of education in common school dis- 
tricts having 1,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, the form of ballot is prescribed 
by Section 126a of the School Law. 
Ballots used in the election for mem- 
bers of a board of education need not 
be certified by the clerk to show that 
the ballots were official. 

In community high-school districts 
and township high-school districts or- 
ganized under the general law, the form 
of ballot is prescribed in Section 86 
of the School Law. In township high- 
school districts organized under the 
Law of 1911, the form of ballot is pre- 
scribed by Section 126a of the School 
Law. 


The ballot to be used in elections in 
community consolidated high-school 
districts is the same as that provided 
for the election of boards of education 
in common school districts of 1,000 or 
more inhabitants, and is prescribed by 
Section 126a of the School Law. 


Absentee Ballots 

The School Law sets up a method for 
holding school elections and the gen- 
eral election laws apply only when the 
School Law is silent concerning certain 
matters involved in the holding of 
elections. It is my opinion that a voter 
in a school election may vote an ab- 
sentee ballot, but in order to do so he 
must follow the provisions of the gen- 
eral election law concerning absentee 
ballots. The provisions for voting by 
absentee ballot are found at Sections 
462 to 475, inclusive, Chapter 46 of 
Smith-Hurd Illinois Revised Statutes, 
1935. These paragraphs provide the 
conditions under which voters shall 
be entitled to vote by absentee bal- 
lot, prescribe the form of affidavit and 
application to be used and make fur- 
ther provisions as to how the ballot 
shall be voted and counted, who shall 
have custody of the same, etc 


Booths—Qualifications of Voters 

The School Law does not provide 
for the use of booths in school elec- 
tions. 

Voters at a school election must pos- 
sess the same qualifications as a voter 
at any general election. In order to 
vote, a person must be 21 years of 
age, a citizen of the United States, hav- 
ing resided in this State one year, in 
the county ninety days and in the 
election district thirty days next pre- 
ceding the date of the election. 


Judges and Clerks 

Section 108 of the School Law pro- 
vides: 

Two of the directors ordering an election 
shall act as judges, and one as clerk. If the 
directors, or any of them, shall fail to attend 
an election, or shall refuse to act when 
present, and in elections to fill vacancies, the 
legal voters assembled shall choose such ad- 
ditional members as may be necessary to act 
as judges and clerk of the election. Etc. 


And, Section 266 of the School Law 
makes the following provision: 


Trustees of schools, school directors or 
other school officers performing like duties, 
shall receive no pecuniary compensation, but 
they shall be exempt from road labor and 
military duty during their term of office. 


It is to be noted that Section 108 
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makes it the mandatory duty of direc- 
tors or members of boards of educa- 
tion to act as judges and clerks of 
school elections; and, Section 266 pro- 
vides that school board members shall 
receive no compensation for perform- 
ing their duties. 

Therefore, school board members 
cannot legally receive a salary for act- 
ing as judges or clerks of school elec- 
tions. 


Oath of Office 


It is not necessary, according to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of The People v. Anderson, 325 
Ill. 464, that inferior school officers 
take the oath of office. 

In People v. Anderson, supra, the 
court said: 


The provisions of the School Law indicate 
a legislative intention that members-elect 
of a school board, and inferior school officers, 
shall not be required to take the constitu- 
tional oath required of all civil officers, etc. 

According to ithis decision, the only 
school officers required to take the 
oath of office are the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the county 
superintendent of schools. 


Result of Election 

After an election has been held, it is 
presumed to have been legally held. 
Failure to follow merely directory pro- 
visions of the election law will not in- 
validate the election, where no legal 
voters are deprived of their votes, no 
illegal voters permitted to participate 
and no uncertainty is thereby cast up- 
on the result. (Schuler v. Hogan, 168 
Ill. 369.) 

The legality of an election can only 
be determined by a legal proceeding. 
Certificates of election issued by judges 
of the election entitle the officers cer- 
tified to have been elected to hold 
their respective offices until ousted by 
quo warranto or other proper court 
proceeding. 


Public Relations 


(Continued from page 199) 


made of the total amount of space 
given to education in a year by news- 
papers within a radius of 125 miles 
and that only 1.6 percent of the total 
space had been devoted to this subject. 

Mr. Roe Wright, of the Southeastern 
Division, stated that in addition to the 
enterprises already mentioned, they 
were soliciting the cooperation of the 
American Legion Posts. 

Mr. L. G. Osborn, of the Southwest- 
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ern Division, reported that six issues 
of the Southwestern News are pub- 
lished each year, they maintain a speak- 
ers’ bureau, had shown the slides and 
film strip, and had contacted civic 
groups. 

Mr. Gerald W. Smith, of the West- 
ern Division, said they were carrying 
on the same program outlined by the 
other Division representatives. He 
said they had a contact man for each 
newspaper in the Division, they had 
sent a circular letter to every organi- 
zation explaining the speakers’ bureau, 
and had circularized widely the replies 
of the candidates. 


Public Want Good Schools? 


(Continued from page 197) 





ply to the question, “Are you satisfied 
with the present organization and ad- 
ministration of the public schools in 
Illinois?” the negative responses in- 
clude 72 percent of the urban and 68 
percent of the rural population queried. 
The same classification replying to the 
question, “Do you believe that schools 
could be conducted more effectively if 
the number of districts and school 
boards are reduced and the size of the 
districts increased?” registered affirma- 
tion by 68 percent and 75 percent, re- 
spectively. And when they were asked, 
“Do you believe that some of the eight 
or nine types of districts in Illinois 
could be eliminated or altered without 
injuring the schools?” 80 percent of 
the urban responses and 77 percent of 
the rural responses indicated their 
preference for a larger and better uni- 
fied administration unit. 

In that same connection, however, a 
“County Board of Education, with 
supervision over transportation of pu- 
pils and the selection of teachers with 
the right to conduct other duties re- 
served to the local districts,” did not 
find corresponding favor. Sixty-four 
percent of the urban and 53 percent 
of the rural population turned “thumbs 
down” on such a proposal. 

They were perfectly willing, how- 
ever, to abandon some of the tradi- 
tional one-room schools where limited 
enrollment meant inefficient instruction 
and disproportionate pupil costs. When 
asked, ““Do you believe that any school 
with an enrollment of fewer than ten 
pupils should be discontinued?” 72 per- 
cent and 73 percent, respectively, of 
suburban and rural votes were cast 
for the affirmative. In no response 
was any objection voiced to the con- 
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solidation of attendance units when 
transportation and proper districting 
were provided. 

While the majority of the responses 
showed a very liberal attitude toward 
teachers, when people were questioned 
with respect to salaries, pension and 
teaching conditions, they were not at 
all disposed to exempt teachers from 
requirements which would help to raise 
the standards, which they consistently 
championed throughout the study. 
Eighty percent of the urban and 68 
percent of the rural replies favored 
“raising the qualifications of teachers 
to a point where four years of training 
would be required for certification” and 
both groups rejected the proposal for 
permanent tenure by a majority of 66 
percent and 73 percent, respectively. 

One or two generalizations that 
might be of interest are substantiated 
by this study. The cross section of the 
citizenry contacted by this survey 
wants a liberal curriculum, including 
music, art, athletics, etc., and they 
are wholeheartedly committed to the 


principle that school administrators 
should keep the public informed 
through bulletins, messages and an- 
nouncements, a practice which would 
give greater publicity to matters of 
policy, finance and educational pro- 
gram. They also approve home visi- 
tation by teachers and the activities of 
the Parent-Teacher associations. 

The entire study discloses a marked 
friendliness to the public schools and 
a receptive attitude toward modern 
and progressive practices. There is no 
marked difference of opinion exhibited 
by the classifications included. Women 
show slightly more willingness to lib- 
eralize both the administration and 


support of schools than do men. Rural | 


population is more friendly toward 
state and federal support of schools, 
increased size of the administration 
unit and public use of the school plant 
than is the urban population, but in 
other respects they are more willing to 
preserve the status quo. The public 
opinion has been aroused to an active 
discontent with existing conditions. 
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EST. 1906 


PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth —T Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephenes— 
HARRISON 2642 
2643 














CLINTON, IOWA 


We place good teachers in good positions. 
enrollment are former members. 
in salary of as much as 40%. 


Territory : 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGE 


Established 1920 
Continuous service 
under same manager. 


NCY 


Cc. E. COZZENS, Manager 


Teachers like our Service. 
he experienced teachers we placed in 1936 received increases 


75% of each year’s 


Iowa, Ill., Mo., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., S. Dak., N. Dak., Minn., Wis. 





WANTED 
AGENTS 


UNILVERSITY 
beg 


Chicago proved methods of 


able study with 


Fully Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 


MEN and WOMEN to sell our texts to ILLINOIS Schools. 
Salary, expenses, and commission to successful agents. | 


Begin at once or later. 
R. R. ALEXANDER & SONS, 


FOR TEACHERS—J 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 


or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
resentation. While in Chicago 


SCHOOL 


UNE 23 to JULY 31 


‘ou can combine profit- 
(Bulletin upon request) 
E. Lake St., Chicago, Ml. 


o’s many advantages. 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER, March, 





CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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Calendar 


APRIL 

1 Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association annual meeting, Ainad Tem- 
ple, East St. Louis, April 1 and 2, 1937. 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, annual meeting, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 7-10, 1937. 
Illinois Association of High School Coun- 
cils, state convention, April 8-9, 1937. 
South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Spring- 
field, April 8 and 9, 1937. 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, annual state convention, Blooming- 
ton, April 14-16, 1937. 
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Y . an 
Chewing Gum—éeon For 
KINDERGARTEN AGES. UP 


Among nutritionists, orthodontists 


and investigators of various phases of 
preventive and operative dentistry, 
chewing gum is recommended for 
practically everyone from kinder- 
garten ages, up. They say that 4 
Factors which foster Good Teeth are: 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, Dentist’s 


Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


There is a reason, a time and place 


for Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





@ Primary teachers and supervisors have 
helped to make this first-year record. Answer- 
ing a constant need for new stories within the 
experience of every boy and girl, these basic 
primary readers have soared to top place. 

Do you want far more interesting material, 
yet the easiest books . . . different in con- 
tent and organization, with gift-book beauty 

. . a workable remedial reading program 
and a complete testing schedule? Then, be- 
come acquainted with Alice and Jerry. 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, Evanston, 


Illinois; New York City. avn, 
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DANIEL ENRICHED READING 


| 3()( YN | ) Reading is thinking. It is also a way of experienc- 
ing life. Unless a program of reading makes readers 


IVANHOE 


out of children it fails. 


Such failure can generally be traced to the kind 
of reading given to children. Reading ought to be 
vivid in content, in key with twentieth century life, 
adapted to the pupil’s reading skill, and a challenge 
to him to find in it a way of having experience. 





And there, after all, is the primary objective of 
reading—experience. Experience is the essence of 








the modern curriculum and, while some of it comes 
to the pupil as a reality, much of it must come 


MODERN through the printed page. . OY Orne [ 


PIONEERS 
ag) Sa Reading materials must then kindle the desire to 
read; they must be interesting and dynamic. On the 
other hand, they must guide the pupil to understand, 
respect and adopt the habits of social and civic in- 
telligence, and the rules of ethical behavior. 


Allyn and Bacon 


2231, South Park Way Chicago 
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